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PREFACE 


In  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  studies  of  urban 
renewal  practices  have  appeared,.   While  the  number  is 
growing,  the  need  for  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  renewal 
remains  greato   This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the 
consequence  of  renewal  for  the  people  of  the  project 
area.   One  particular  aspect,  the  displacement  and 
subsequent  relocation  of  project  area  families,  has  been 
the  target,  on  the  one  hand,  of  much  criticism  and  on 
the  other,  of  too  little  dbudy  and  research.   It  is  in 
recognition  of  the  need  for  the  effective  application  of 
our  increasing  knowledge  of  the  human  effects  of  renewal 
that  this  paper  is  offered. 

The  paper  presents  the  findings  of  a  study  of 
families  who  were  displaced  by  urban  renewal  from  the 
Castle  Square  section  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  between 
December,  1962  and  April,  1964,  and  were  then  relocated 
into  housing  of  various  types  in  a  variety  of  locations. 
A  survey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  families  and  individuals 
provides  the  data  for  the  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
forced  dislocation  and  the  role  of  relocation  as  an  agent 
of  social  change.   In  the  first  chapter,  I  have  presented 
a  .brief  history  of  the  development  of  relocation  policy 
and  a  model  of  a  relocation  program  designed  to  be  an 
effective  force  for  individual  and  community  improvement. 
The  second  chapter  contains  a  short  description  of  Castle 
Square  and  the  Castle  Square  relocation  operation.   The 
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third  chapter  deals  with  the  theory  and  method  employed. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  discuss  the  results  of 
the  rehousing  operation  and  the  general  consequences 
of  relocation  respectively.   In  the  sixth  chapter,  can 
be  found  some  of  the  implications  the  study  has  for 
planners  and  renewal  officials  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
role  of  relocation  as  an  agent  of  social  change. 

I  would  advise  the  reader  at  the  beginning  that 
this  research  is  presented  as  a  pilot  study  involving 
the  application  of  a  number  of  new  ideas,  approaches, 
and  techniques  to  the  study  of  relocation  and  "slum 
clearance"  programs.   In  addition,  the  study  is  handi- 
capped by  methodological  problems  with  the  sample,  and 
the  method  and  completeness  of  the  analysis.   Its 
findings,  then,  must  be  viewed  in  this  light;  its 
conclusions  can  frequently  be  no  more  than  suggestions, 
its  explanations,  no  more  than  hypotheses  for  future 
research.   Yet,  I  would  suggest  that  the  need  for 
uncovering  theoretical  insights  into  the  operation  of 
urban  renewal  and  the  war  on  poverty  warrants  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  approach,  findings,  and 
suggestions  of  this  study  despite  its  acknowledged 
limitations. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  clear  my  own  position 
on  urban  renewal.   It  is  that  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  program.   The  need  for  such  action  can  no  longer 
be  disputed.   The  debate  must  now  centre  on  the  method 
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and  techniques  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  elimination 
of  poverty  and  slums.   It  is  hoped  that  the  material  in 
this  paper  will  add  substance  to  that  debate  and  to 
the  development  of  an  effective  human  program  of  urban 
renewal. 

I  must  note  that  this  paper  has  had  a  rather  bizarre 
"administrative  history."   By  Juie,  1966,  only  the  first 
three  chapters  and  the  appendices  had  been  written  and 
mimeographed  since  the  year's  field  work  had  involved 
unavoidable  Relays  and  problems.   During  the  following 
summer,  the  remainder  was  written.   In  September,  I 
went  to  the  Umiversity  of  Essex,  England,  on  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  to  study  poverty  and  urban  planning.   This 
preface  was  originally  drafted  in  October,  and  the  text 
was  then  mailed  to  Hanover.   For  a  myriad  of  inexplicable 
reasons,  only  the  fourth  chapter  was  reproduced  at  that 
time.   It  was  not  until  six  months  after  my  return  to 
the  United  States  in  September,  196  7  that  the  opportunity 
arose  to  complete  the  work. 

In  a  project  of  this  scope,  an  individual  cannot 
work  alone.   I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  a  number  of  individuals  and  organizations  without 
whom  it  could  not  have  been  done.   By  mentioning  some, 
I  do  not  mean  to  slight  the  many  others.   There  is 
Dartmouth  College  under  whose  Senior  Fellowship  Program 
I  was  granted  my  senior  year  for  independent  study  and 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  this  research;  I  would  like 
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to  thank  the  Program's  director,  Professor  Arthur  E„  Jensen, 
for  his  patience  and  understanding  throughout  the  year(s). 
There  is  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  to  whose 
files  I  was  given  access,  and  from  whose  staff  I  received 
a  great  deal  of  co-operation;  I  would  like  especially 
to  acknowledge  the  invaluable   assistance  of  Miss  Joan 
Smith,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Family  Relation  Department. 
The  co-operation  of  the  agency  is  itself  testimony  of 
its  concern  for  the  problems  of  relocation  and  "human 
renewal o"   The  major  part  of  the  financial  support  was 
provided  by  Professor  Frank  Smallwood  of  Dartmouth, 
director  of  the  Dartmouth  -  H.I.T.  Urban  Studies  Program 
and  administrator  of  its  Mellon  Foundation  Grant.   I 
would  like  to  thank  Professor  Hadley  Cantril  of  the 
Institute  for  International  Research  for  permission  to 
use  his  Self-Anchoring  Striving  Scale,  Professors  Kalman 
H.  Silvert  of  Dartmouth  and  Leonard  Reissman  of  Tulane 
University  for  permission  to  probe  their  ideas  of 
modernism  and  to  develop  a  simplified  index  of  modernism 
modelled  after  their  own,  and  Dr.Marc  Fried  and  Mrs.  Elaine 
Frieden  of  the  Center  for  Community  Studies  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for 
their  assistance  with  the  questionnaire  and  codes  and 
for  their  overall  advice  and  interest.   A  hand  goes  out 
to  Professor  Frank  Bonilla  and  Marvin  Zonis  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Mr.  Robert 
Underhill  of  the  Cardinal  Cushing  Center  for  Spanish 


Speaking  People  for  their  help  in  securing  interviewers, 
and  to  Professor  David  Kovoneck  and  the  other  members 
of  the  departments  of  government  and  sociology  at 
Dartmouth  for  their  extensive  guidance  and  encouragement. 
A  special  note  must  be  sent  to  my  all-round  helper,  Miss 
Elsie  Sniffin,  secretary  of  the  department  of  sociology 
and  to  my  close  friends  who  gave  so  freely  and  unselfishly 
of  their  time  in  a  score  of  production  tasks — Jack  Walker, 
Alan  Kreuger,  Richard  and  Kay  Baldwin,  aid  Mary  Daly.. 
Finally,  there  can  never  be  enough  expressed  about  the 
contribution  of  my  advisor,  tutor,  critic,  and  teacher 
(Mrs.  K.H.)  Frieda  Silvert  of  Dartmouth. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  what  is  written 
here  is  my  own. 


D=McMo 

Harvard  Law  School 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
1  April  1968 
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Chapter  I 
RELOCATION:  PROM  BURDEN  TO  OPPORTUNITY 

In  1949,  the  81st  Congress  passed  a  Housing  Act  designed 
"to  remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  (to  eliminate)  substand- 
ard and  other  inadequate  housing  through  the  clearance  of  slums 
and  blighted  areas,  and  (to  realize)  as  soon  as  feasible. .  .the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family...."   This  Act  -  in  the  tradition  of  the  war- 
interrupted  public  housing  policies  of  the  late  1930' s  -  gave 

seventeen 
birth  to  our  present  war  against  urban  blight.  Today,   /  years 

seven 
and  /  Housing  Acts  later,  the  attack  continues  more  strongly  and 

vigorously  than  ever  with  a  Cabinet  department  and  a  more  sophis- 
ticated, yet  still  developing,  urban  renewal  program.  The 
clearance  of  existing  slums  and  the  prevention  of  future  ones 
remain  primary  goals  of  the  Great  Society.  To  this  end,  one  of 
the  prime  tools  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  renewal  agencies 
is  the  relocation  of  project  area  families  into  "decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary"  housing. 

In  fact,  urban  renewal  was  the  first  government  program 
causing  displacement  that  required  (1)  the  relocation  of  the 
displaced  families  into  standard  housing,  (2)  the  provision  of 

professional  assistance  In  finding  such  housing,  and  (3)  the 

2 
payment  of  moving  costs.   Though  the  public  responsibility 

principle  was  haphazardly  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  years  following  the  Housing  Act  of  1937, "the  1949  Housing 
Act  made  it  clear  that  the  National  Government  considered  reloca- 
tion a  public  responsibility  and  an  essential  feature  of  slum 
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Chapter   2 
CASTLE   SQUARE   AMD   URBAN   RENEWAL 

Castle   Square    is    the   name  given   to   a  twenty-eight    acre 
segment   of  Boston's   South  End  section.     Bounded  by  Tremont   Street 
on  the  West,   the  Extension  of  the   Lias  sac  husetts  Turnpike   on  the 
North,   Washington  Street   on  the  East,    and  Dover  Street   on  the 
South,    it    is    located   only   a  short   distance   from   Copley  Square 
and  downtown  Boston.      (Note   the    heavily   outlined   area   in   the 
aerial  photograph  on  the   next   page.) 

Like   the  rest   of  the  South  End,    Castle   Square  was   once, 
but   only  briefly,    a  residential   area  of  great      charm  and  elegancr 
"'You  may   have   seen  those   houses    in  the   South  End,  '   Marquand's 
Apley  once  wrote  to  his    children,    *fine  mansions  with  dark 
Yjalnut   doors   and  beautiful  woodwork*  '    Until  the  financial  panic 
of   1873,    the   construction  of  these   fine  mansions   preoccupied 
those  Bostonians   who  thought   the   South  End  would  become   another 
Beacon  Hill.      But  monetary   collapse   shattered  the  dream;    and  even 
ten  years  before   the  panic,    the  South  End  had  failed  to  fulfill 
its   promise.      Howell's,    in  fact,   wrote  that   Silas    Lapham  had,    in 
1863,    'bought   very   cheap  of   a  terrified  gentleman  of  good  extrac- 
tion who   had  discovered  too   late  that  the   South  End  was   not   the 
thing,    and  who    in  the   eagerness   of  his   flight  to  the  Back  Bay 
threw   in   his    carpets    and  shades    for   almost   nothing.  '"  Castle 

Square,   then,   experienced  a  hundred  years   of  decline.      It   con- 
tained some  of  the  worst   housing   in  Boston,    a  good  part   of  Skid 
Row   -  Dover  Street,    in  fact,    is   the   traditional  main  street   of 
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Boston's   Skid  Row   -   and  some   very  rundown  commercial   areas.      The 
1960   census  reveals   that   only  85,    or  8$;    of   the    1022  housing 
units    in  Castle  Square  were    in   sound  physical  condition,   while 
49$  were   deteriorating   and  42$  were  dilapidated.        Thes1*  ■''isure.i 
suggest   the  degree   of  the  decline. 


In   1960,    Castle   Square   had  a  population  of   1,934   people 
living    in  782  household  units.      That    a  slight  majority   (51,2$) 
of  these  households  were   single   people    living    alone   or  with  r  ~~v- 
relatives      suggests   the   rooming  house   nature   of  much  of  the 

district.      Yet  much  of   it   was    stable;    in   fact,    39.2$  of  the 

4 
families     had   lived   in  the    same   place   for  more   than  seven  years, 

Males  were  more   numerous    (55$)    than  females,    and  the 

population  was    almost   evenly  divided  between  four   age   groups    - 

under   20,    20-44,   45-59,    and  60    and  over.      These   :".    .     -.res   tend  to 

be    associated  with   low-income  districts,    areas   of   hoboes    and 

r* 

transients,    of   rooming   houses    and  recent   immigrant    settlements, 

The  first   of  the   two  marked  characteristics   of   Castle 
Square  was  the    immigrant   nature    of   its   population   and  the    con- 
commitant  ethnic   and   cultural  heterogeneity  of  these    immigrants. 
Like   the    rest   of  the   South  End,    Castle   Square    served   as    "a  staging 
area  for  the   assimilation  of   immigrants   of  yesteryear   and  their 
offspring."        The   census   shows   that   49.2$   of  the   population 
(951  people)    were   of  "foreign  stock"    -   27.6$  being   foreign-born 
and  21.6$  being  first    and  second  generation   -  but  more   revealing 
is   the  fact   that   well  over  three-quarters    (83.8$)    of  the   sample 
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population,    that    is   heads   of  households    only,   were   of  foreign 
stock.      Nor  was    any  one    ethnic  group  outstanding.      Pockets   of 
Italians,    Irish,   Greeks,   Syrians,    Chinese,    and  many  others    lived 
side  by  side   in  this   small  melting  pot.     The  Negro  community 
comprised  only   15.9$  of   the  population  of  Castle  Square. 

Yet,    if  ethnic   variety  was    one  mark  of  Castle   Square, 
poverty   and   its   handmaidens  were  the    other.      The  median  family 
income   in  Castle   Square   was   $4,224,    or  73.5$   of  the    city's  median. 
$5,747*.      More  than  one-third  of  the  Castle  Square  families 
(36.9$)    earned  less   than  $3,000   a  year,   which   is  more   than  twice 
the   proportion  of  such  families    in  the   city  of  Boston   (16.6$). 
The  breakdown   is   as   follows: 

7 
Family    Income  Castle   Square  Boston  City 

under  $3,000 
$3-5,999 
$6-9,999 
$10,000   and  over 

100.0  :99.8$ 

The    level  of  educational   achievement   in  Castle   Square 
was  much  lower  than  the   over-all   level  for  the    city.      The  median 
number   of  school  years    completed  by  persons    aged  25  years    and  over 
was   8.5   in  Castle   Square,    a   level  below  that   of  high  school 
entrance,   whereas   the  figure   for  Boston   as    a  whole   is  much  higher, 
11.2.,    or   a   level  close  to  high  school   completion.      Fully  62.5$ 
(795)    of  these  people  had  either  no  schooling   or,    at   most,    only 
elementary  school  education. 

Like  the  entire    city,    the  majority    (56.1$)    of  Castle 
Square's    labor  force  was   semi-skilled  and  unskilled.      On  the 
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16*6$ 

32 

>1$ 

37$ 

19, 

1 8$ 

32  i  6$ 

11*2$ 

13*6$ 
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other   hand,   Castle   Square's   unemployment   rate    (13.3$)   was   well 
above  the    city's    average   of  5$.      Moreover,    If  we   note   the  more 
detailed  figures   for  the    entire   South  End,    it    is   quite   possible 
that  these   rates   do  not   tell  the   whole  unemployment    story. 
"Unpublished  census  data  for   1960   indicate  that  37.5$  of  the 
males  who  were  not    counted   as   being    in  the    labor  force  were   in 

the  prime    ages,   between   16    and  65,    for  participation   in  the   labor 

g 
force.        That  they  were  not    in  the    labor  force   probably   is   due   to 

several  causative    factors  generated  by  the   culture    of  poverty. 
This   rate,    a  social  unemployment   rate,    includes   only  males  between 
the   ages   of   16    and  65,   who  were  not    attending   school  or   in  an 
institution.      It    includes   the    long  term  unemployed,    the   discour- 
aged job  seeker,   the  psychological   and   physically  disabled,    and 
those  engaged   in   illicit  occupations,    of  which  the  South  End  has 
a  substantial  share.      The   percentage   of  persons    over  65  who  were 
gainfully   employed   is    also  pitifully   low    in  the   South  End.      The 
same  unpublished   census   data  shows   that   only   18.8$  of  the   senior 
citizens  there  were    in  the    labor  force,    as    compared  with  46.4$    in 

West  Roxbury,    a  middle   class   district    in  Boston,    and  with  38.9$ 

.9 
for  the   city   as    a  whole." 

Finally,    some    applicable  figures  for   the    South  End   as    a 

whole   can  be    cited  to  complete   this  picture   of  poverty  and 

deprivation*      The   South  End   accounts   for  a  disproportionate 

share   of  the    city's  welfare    load;         in  fact,   nearly  one-quarter 

(22*7$)    of   the  households    in  the   sample   received   some   form  of 

welfare.      The   South  End's    rate   of   children  receiving   Aid  to 

Dependent   Children    is   nearly  three   times    higher  than  the   city- 
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wide  rate.  The    infant  mortality   and  tuberculosis   death  rates 

in  the   South  End  are  nearly  twice    and  four  times    as    high  as   their 

12 
corresponding  Boston-wide   rates,    respectively.  Finally,    the 

South  End's    juvenile  delinquency  rate    is  more  than  twice  the 

13 
Boston  City  rate. 

In  short,    Castle  Square  was    a   low-income  district.      It 
was    an   "entry-area,"   the   home   of  newly-arrived   immigrants   from 
many  countries   and  of   earlier   ones   reluctant,    or   still  unprepared, 
to    leave  the   familiar   culture   of  the   area.      Yet   it  was   also  the 
location  of  Skid  Row,    the   home   of  social  rejects,    transients, 
and  "winos."      Although   it  was  the   home   of   a  substantial  number   of 
lower  middle   and  working   class   families,    it  was  mostly  the  home 
of  the  poor.      The  faces   of  the   poverty  were  many:    the  young  new- 
comers  and  the  elderly,    the   fatherless    and  multi-problem  fami- 

14 
lies,   the  discouraged  non-strivers    and  the   alcoholics.  More- 

over,   the   homes   were  those    of   the   poor,    badly  blighted  and  run- 
down.     It  was   a   likely  target   for  urban  renewal. 

Renewal  and  Relocation 

First   proposed   in  the    late    1950' s,    the  Castle   Square 
Urban  Renewal  Project  was   effectively   initiated  on  December   19, 
1962,   when     the  Boston  Redevelopment   Authority   (BRA)    acquired  the 
title   to  the   28-acre   tract.      Incorporated   in  the  South  End  projecl 
in    1960   and  designed  accordingly,    the  plan  required   almost   total 
clearance   of  the   area  and  proposed  that   there  be    "102   apartments 
of  public   housing   for  the   elderly   and  500   apartments  for  moderate 
income  families,    as   well  as    a  small   shopping  plaza,    a  parking 
garage,    and  some    commercial  and   light    industrial  space." 


TO 
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Clearance   has   been  completed   and  the  residential  development  now 
under    construction  features    "landscaped  interior   courts  ,    large 
play  and  sitting   areas,    off-street   parking   for  tenants,    a  shopping 

arcade   off  Tremont   Street,    and   a  small  public  park.      Initial 

15 
occupancy   is    scheduled   for  early   summer  of   1966." 

The   job   of  relocating   the   Castle   Square   residents   was 
contracted  out  by  the  BRA  to  the  United   South  End  Settlements 
(USES),    a   local   community  organization  of    long   and  highly  res- 
pected standing   in  the    community.      This   procedure  was    a  marked 
example   of  the   shift    in   attitudes    concerning  the   "humanizing"    of 
the  relocation  process   described   in  Chapter   1.      It   enlisted 
trained  social  workers    and   emphasized  goals   which  reflected  the 
experience   and  greater  sophistication  that  were    learned   in  previoiv 
relocation  programs. 

...In   addition  to  the  basic   requirements    of   rehousing, 
United  South  End  Settlements    incorporated   some   social 
welfare   services    into  the   Castle   Square  Relocation 
Program  for  the  purpose   of    '(1)   minimizing  hardship; 
(2)   minimizing  the   possibility  of  destructive    impact 
on  neighborhoods   due   to  the    influx  of  un-urbanized 
families;    (3)   maximizing   the   opportunity  to   achieve 
high  levels   of    living  that   relocation  provides   to 
families;    (4)    resolving  critical  social  problems   that 
come   to   issue  by  virtue   of  rehousing. '      In  order  to 
insure   the   quality  of  work  with  families    in  the  re- 
housing process,    and   to  make   available   social  welfare 
services,   USES   filled  key  positions  with  professionally 
trained   and  experienced  social  workers,. possessing   skills 
appropriate  to  the   relocation  program.-  - 

On   the  day  of   landtaking,    USES  began   in   earnest   the 
relocation  of   the  644   families        in  the   workload   as   of  that 
date. ^-7  One  year    later,   December   1963,   when   the    contract   expired., 
only  24   families    remained  on   site.      Responsibility  for  this  grcu~ 
was    taken  by  BRA,    and  by  April   1964,    relocation  was   completed. 
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NOTES 


1.  Prom  the   introduction   to    "The   South  End/'   Boston,   Vol.    XLVII, 
No.    10    (October    1965),    p„    3, 

2.  United  States    Census    of   Population   and  Housings    Census   Tracts 
for  Boston,   Massachusetts,    1960.      The  description   of    '  istle 
Square  presented  here    is   based   on  the    1960  Census   data  for 
Tract    1-1.      Two  notes    on    its    accuracy   are    in  order.      First, 
this    tract    comprises   nearly  but   not    all  of  Castle   Square. 
Secondly,    this   is    a  picture  taken  two  years  before   renewal 
began.      During  that   time,    shifts    in  the   population   occurred. 
Thus,    this    is  not    a   completely   accurate   description   of  the 
relocated  population.      Unfortunately,   demographic   data  for 
the    1962   inhabitants    are   not    available   so    that   the    census 
approximation  must    suffice.      All  data   in  this    section   are 
from  the   census   unless   otherwise   noted.      Complete   statistics 
appear    in  Appendix    I. 

3.  These    are    "primary    individuals"    in  Census   terminology. 

4.  Unless   otherwise    specified,    the   term  "family"   will   include 
both  multi-member  families    and  primary    individuals.      In  this 
sense,    it   will  be   used  synonymously  with   "household." 

5.  Cf.    Charles  Newcomb,    "Graphic   Presentation   of  Age    and  Sex  Dis- 
tribution of   Population   in  the   City,"    in   Paul  K.    Hatt    and 
Albert   Jt   Reiss  Jr.    (eds.  )    Cities    and   Society    (G-lencoe:    The 
Free   Press,    1957) ,    pp.    382-592. 

6.  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development  (ABCD),  Anti-Poverty 
Planning  Unit ,  South  End  Community  Action  Program  Components 
(Boston),    unpublished  mimeo . ,      p.    1-5. 

7.  These    figures    include   only  multi-member    families,    not    "primary' 
individuals. 

8.  Only  those    actively   seeking  work  within  60  days    of   the   date   of 
the   census   are   counted   as   being    in  the    labor   force. 

9.  ABCD,    op.cit. ,    pp.    I- 10   and  1-11. 

10.  Told. ,      p.    I- 11. 

11.  United  Community  Services    of  Metropolitan  Boston,   Research 
Department,    South  End;   Demographic  Data   (Boston,   July   1965), 
unpublished  mimeo.,    p.    6.      This   paper    also   provided  the   com- 
parative data  for  Boston   as    a  whole. 


12. 

Ibid.,   p.    6. 

13. 

Idem. 

14. 

Cf.    ABCD,    op.cit 

pp.    1-7    and    1-8. 
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15.  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,    South  End  Urban  Renewal; 
Sixteen   Neighborhoods    Plan  for   a  Be tt_er"  Community    (BosTon) , 
unpublished  mimeo.,    pp.    7-8." 

16.  United  South  End  Settlements,    Castle   Square  Residential 
Relocation  Program  Final  Report    (Boston,    February    1964)  , 
p.    33.  A\     "     "~ption   of   the    staff  is    found  in  Appendix  II. 

17.  347   or   53.7%  were  multi-member  families;    298   or   46.2%  were 
single   person  households.      Note   also   the    loss   of   population 
since   the    1960   census.      There  were   138  fewer  households    in 
1962. 
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Chapter  3 

THEORY  AND  METHOD 

The  need  for  a  sound  theoretical  base  becomes  readily 
apparent  when  a  large-scale  empirical  study  of  social  phenomena 
is  undertaken.   Theory  is  necessary  not  only  to  order  and 
interpret  the  results,  but  also  to  structure  the  direction  of 
the  research  itself.   Theory  enables  the  researcher  to  predict, 
at  the  outset,  what  factors  may  be  important  as  well  as  aiding 
him  to  weigh  the  evidence  that  is  gathered.   Without  the  order 
imposed  by  the  hypothesis j  it  is  quite  possible  to  flounder 
aimlessly  in  a  sea  of  confusing  "facts."   Theory  provides  a  con- 
ceptual framework  with  which  to  study  the  problem  and  interpret 
the  facts.   Furthermore,  I  would  submit  that  the  need  for 
ferreting  out  theoretical  insights  into  the  operation  of  urban 
renewal  and  the  war  on  poverty  warrants  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  approach,  findings,  and  suggestions  of  this  study 
in  spite  of  its  pilot  nature  and  the  methodological  limitations 
of  the  sample  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

Relocation  from  urban  renewal  projects  may  be  approached 
from  several  points  of  view.   The  focus  in  this  study  is  on  the 
process  and  consequences  of  relocation  viewed  as  an  agent  of 
social  change.   In  this  context,  two  concepts  seemed  especially 
relevant.   The  first  is  the  concept  of  social  class;  the  second 
is  the  theory  of  modernization. 
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CLASS 

A  social   class    is    an   aggregate   of  people  who  have    in 
common  the   same    "life    chances"    and   "life   style."        Life   chances 

here  defined   as   the   opportunities   to   acquire  goods    and 
property   are  determined  primarily  by   a  man's   occupation  and 
supply  of   capital.      Life   styles   by   contrast   are  patterns   of  use 
of  consumer  goods.      A  social  class    is,    in  short,    a  "distinct 
reality  which  embraces   the    fact  that   people    live,    eat,    play, 
mate,    dress,   work,    and  think  at    contrasting   and  dissimilar    levels. 
These    levels    -   social  classes    -   are   the  blended  product   of  shared 
and   analogous    occupational  orientations  >    educational  backgrounds, 
economic  wherewithal,    and   life  experiences.-     Persona   occupying 
a  given  level  need  not  be  conscious'   of  their  class   identity. 
But  because   of  their  approximately  uniform  backgrounds   and  ex- 
periences .»  .they  will  share   comparable   values>    attitudes,    and 
life   styles.      Each  of  these    likenesses   will  be  reinforced   in 
turn  by   clique,    work,    and   friendship  ties  which  are    limited   in 
the  main  to  persons   occupying  the   same  class    level."        As    a 
number   of  studies   have   shown,    class    is   becoming    an  increasingly 

more   powerful   influence    in  determining   an   individual's   personality 

3 
and  social  behavior. 

The   over-all   appearance   and  population    characteristics 
of  the  district   suggested  that  Castle   Square  might  be   a  pre- 
dominantly  lower  class    area.      However,    a  three -it em   index  of 
social  class  was   devised  to   allow  differences   within  the  social 
group   to  become  more   precise   on  the   hypothesis,    as   stated  below, 
that   relocation  may   have  dissimilar    consequences  for  different 
groups. 
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The   first   component  was  the   occupation   of  the  head  of 
the  household.      The   variety  of   jobs   were   grouped   into  five 

situses   on  the   basis   of  the    level  of  prestige    commonly  assoc- 

4 
iated  with  the   occupation.        The  top   situs,   referred  to   in   a 

later  table    simply   as   "A",    consisted   of  free   professionals 
(doctors,    lawyers,    etc.),    practicers    of  the    fine   arts,    and  high- 
level  administrators    and  policy  makers    (national  businessmen, 

i    5 
generals,    senators,    etc.).        The   next  group,    "B" ,    included 

highly-trained   semiprofessionals    and  second-level  administrators 
-   for  example,    applied  scientists,    journalists,    local  big 
businessmen,    and  state  government    officials.      The  third  tier, 
"C",    encompassed,    in  part,    community  professionals    (high  school 
teachers,    social  workers,    etc.),    small  businessmen,    local 
politicians,    white   collar  employees,    and  skilled  manual  workers. 
The  next    lowest  group,    "D,"   was   that   of  semi-skilled  manual 
workers,    factory   hands,   barbers,    restaurant    cooks,    and  the    like. 
The    lowest   situs,    "E" ,    included  the   unskilled  manual  and  per- 
sonal service  workers,    among   them  janitors,   porters,    and  domes- 
tics. 

As    had  been  expected,    the  number   of  family  heads  who 
were  not  working  was   high   (42.5$).        The   second   item,   the    source 
of  the   family   income,    therefore,    further  refined  the    index. 
It  referred  to  the   resources   of  the  entire   family,    for  example 
the  pension   of   a  retired  father   and   the   earnings   of  a  working 
daughter.      Families  receiving   any  form  of  welfare   -   Old  Age 
Assistance,   Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,   General 
Relief,    and  Disability  Relief   -  were    ranked   lowest  regardless 
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of  whether  they   had   income   from  other   sources.      Those   who  relied 
solely  on  pensions    -   for   example,    social  security,   private  or 
governmental  pensions,    and    job   or  veteran  disability  payments    - 
were   rated  next   highest,    followed   in   ascending   order  by  those 
with   incomes    from  both  pensions    and  work  and  by  those    for  whom 
work  provided  the    only   source.      At   the  top  were   those   families 
who   also   had   income   from  some   form  of  capital   -   that    is,   rentals, 
savings,    dividends,    and   the    like. 

The   final  element    in  the    index  was   total  household   income, 
Two   sets   of   approximately  equivalent    income  groupings   -   one  for 
families    and   one   for   individuals    -  were  devised  to  provide   some 
control  for  the   influence   of  family   size.      The    first   pair  of 
categories    -  under  $3,000  per    annum  for  families    and  under  $1500 
per   annum  for   individuals    -    included  the   poverty-stricken   as 
defined  by  the   federal  poverty  program  standards.      According  to 
the   guidelines   of   the   Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,    a  non-farm 
family  of  four   is    to  be    considered  "in  poverty"    if   its    income    is 

less   than  $3,130  per   year;    likewise,    a  single    individual,    if 

7 
his   annual   income    is    less   than  $1,540,    or   about   half   as  much. 

This   50%  cut  was   maintained,   therefore,    in  the   subsequent    income 

levels  which  were    as   follows:      (1)   $3,000-5,999   per  year  for 

families    and  $1500-2999   per    annum  for   individuals,    (2)   $6,000- 

7,999    and  $3,000-3,999,    (3)    $8,000-9,999    and  $4,000-4,999,    and 

g 
(4)   $10,000  per   year   or  more   and  $5,000  per  year  or  more. 

g 
The   combined   index     distinguished  four   classes:    an  under- 
class,   a   lower   class,    a  working   class,    and  a  middle   class.      As 
Table  3.1  reveals,   the   bulk  of  the    sample  were    lower   and  working 
class    and  only   a   little   over   a  tenth  were  middle   class. 
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Table  3.1 
SOCIAL  CLASS   OP  THE   SAMPLE   POPULATION 

Class  jj  % 

underclass 
lower 
working 
middle 


22 

19.0 

43 

37.1 

37 

31.9 

14 

12.1 

(116) 

(100.1) 

The   underclass    included  those  who   were  not   working   and 
those    in  occupations  with  the    lowest   prestige.      Nearly   all  were 
dependent   on  welfare   to    some  degree   for  their   incomes,   which  in 
most    cases   were  below  the   poverty   level.      A  slight  majority  of 
the    lower  class   were  unskilled   laborers   or   service  personnel. 
Although  a  substantial  number   had   annual   incomes   below  $3,000, 
only   13.9$   received  any  welfare   payments;    on  the    other  hand, 
almost   half  had  members   on  pensions.      In  the   working   class,    there 
were  no  welfare   recipients    and  wages    and   salaries   were   the  most 
frequent   sources   of    income.      For  the  most   part,    semi-skilled 
laborers,    factory   workers,    and   skilled  service  workers,    the 
majority   of  the  working   class,    had   incomes   between  ^3,000    and 
$6,000  per   year;    many   earned  more.      Nearly   three-quarters    of  the 
middle   class   had  occupations   in  the   third  situs.      All  earned 
more   than  $6,000    annually   and  more   than   a  quarter  had   income 
from  capital  holdings.      Tables   3.2,    3.3,    3.4    and  3.5    show   the 
relationships   between   the   classes    and  the   items    in  the    index. 
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Table  3.2 
OCCUPATIONAL  SITUS,  by   Social  Class 


UNDER 
N=  22 

LOWER 
N=   43 

WORKING 
Ns   37 

M-: 

[DDLE 

m 

:    14 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

fo 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

10 

23.3 

12 

32.4 

10 

71*4 

D 

1 

4.5 

9 

20,9 

21 

56.8 

4 

28.6 

E 

7 

31.8 

22 

51.2 

3 

8.1 

0 

0 

Not  Working/ 
No  occupation 
given 

14 

63.6 

2 

4.7 

1 

2.7 

0 

0 

Table  3.3 
SOURCE  OP  INCOME,  by  Social  Class 


Capital 

Work 

Pension  &  Work 

Pensions 

Welfare 


UNDER 

N=  22 

N  % 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

2  9.1 

20  90.9 


LOWER 
N=  43 

N      % 

0  0 

16  37.2 

8  18.6 

13  30 . 2 

6  13.9 


WORKING 
N:  37 

N      % 

2  5.4 

34  91.9 

1  2.7 

0  0 

0  0 


MIDDLE 
N=  14 

N      % 

4  28.6 

8  57.1 

2  14.3 

0  0 

0  0 
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Table   3.4 
ANNUAL  INCOME  OP  FAMILIES,   by    Social  Class 


UNDER 
N=    15 

LOWER 
N=   22 

WORKING 
N=   20 

MIDDLE 
N=    12 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

10 

$8000   or  more 

0 

0 

2 

9.1 

2 

10 

11 

91.7 

$6-7999 

0 

0 

1 

4.5 

4 

20 

1 

8.3 

$3-5999 

7 

46 

.7 

14 

63.6 

13 

65 

0 

0 

Less   than  $3000 

8 

53, 

.3 

5 

22*7 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Not   disclosed 


Table  3.5 
ANNUAL   INCOME   OP   INDIVIDUALS,   by    Social  Class 


UNDER 
N=   7 

LOWER 

N=    19 

WORKING 
Ns    15 

ME 

)DLE 

N= 

2 

N 

i 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

$5000   or  more 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100 

$4-4999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13.3 

0 

0 

$3-3999 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

40 

0 

0 

$2-2999 10 

0 

0 

2 

10, 

.5 

5 

33.3 

0 

0 

Less    than  $2000 

7 

100 

17 

89, 

.5 

2 

13.3 

0 

0 

Not  disclosed 
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The  relevance   of   social  class    to   an   analysis   of  the 
results   of   relocation   is  not   hard  to   see.      Mention  is   often 
made   of  the   clash  in  value   systems   that   prevents   middle-class 
institutions    such  as   settlement   houses,   welfare    agencies,    and 
schools    from  "reaching"    the    lower   class    "slum  dwellers/' 
Similarly,    a  recent    study   of  redevelopment   has   highlighted  the 
conflict  between  the  values    and  goals    of  the   professional 

middle-class   planners    and  those   of   the   working   class   residents 

12 
of  the   project   area.  it    is   possible,    therefore,    that  differ- 

ent  classes  will  respond   in  varied  ways   to  the  renewal  of  their 
area.      One  could  also  expect  that   relocation  might   have  dis- 
similar  consequences    for   the  various   classes.      Since   housing 
itself   is   part   of   one's    life    chances,    it    is    likely  that  the 
rehousing  will  be   closely  related  to   class*      Moreover,    a  number 
of  studies   have  detailed  the   results   of  relocation,    and  moving 

■I  rz 

in  general,  on  working  and  lower  class  communities*    It  will 
be  especially  interesting  to  note  what  happened  to  the  under- 
class for  they  are  the  prime  targets  of  the  war  on  poverty.   In 
short,  the  application  of  the  concept  of  social  class  appears  to 
promise  a  number  of  insights  into  the  operation  of  urban 
renewal. 

14 

MODERN IZAT ION 

The  development  of  modern  society  from  traditional 
society  involves  fundamental  transformations  in  the  social  struc- 
ture, social  organizations,  social  values,  and  social  behavior 
of  that  society.   The  suggestion  of  this  study  is  that  this 
transition  can  best  be  understood  by  viewing  these  societies 
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as  points  on  a  continuum  of  development,  or  modernization.  The 
typology  of  development  that  follows,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  a  theoretical  construct  and  the  modern  and  traditional  soc- 
ieties, as  postulated  below,  are  ideal  types  -  that  is,  they 
are  conceptual  models  of  types  of  societies,  not  descriptions 
or  facsimiles  of  reality. 

Discussions  of  the  modernization  frequently  focus  on 
three  prime  differences  between  modern  and  traditional  societies. 
In  the  first  place,  modern  societies  allow  freedom  of  choice  and 
action  based  on  rational  decisions.   In  traditional  societies, 
on  the  other  hand,  choice  is  limited  and  social  action  is  fixed 
or  prescribed  by  habit  or  ritual  more  or  less  rigidly  for  every 
situation.   Secondly,  modern  societies  encourage  relativity  and 
change.   Traditional  societies,  in  contrast,  discourage  change 
and  "glorify"  their  inheritance  from  the  past.   Traditional 
society  has  a  particularistic  view  which  relates  all  value 
judgments  to  universal  judgments  of  good  and  evil.   Thirdly, 
the  social  organization  of  modern  societies  is  highly  specialized, 
whereas  that  of  traditional  societies  concentrates  the  majority 
of  functions  in  a  small  number  of  institutions.   The  importance 
of  this  transition  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  type 
of  society  to  relocation  will  be  shown  after  further  background 
is  provided  on  the  impact  of  development  on  five  systems  in  the 
total  society. 

Individual  personality 

A  distinct  personality  structure  is  associated  with  each 
of  the  two  types  of  societies.   "The  traditional  personality  is 
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that  which  adapts    itself  to  habit-action,    and  automatically 
complies  with  prescribed  norms."      The  modern  personality,    on  the 
other  hand,    is    able  to  make   a  decision  after  carefully  consider- 
ing the  different   alternatives.      A  social  act  for  the  modern  man 
is,    in  short,    rational  and  pragmatic.      Modern  man,   too,    is    a 
relativist    and   a  secularist;    and,    he   is   empathic   -   that    is  to  say, 
he  has   "the  capacity  to  see    (himself)    in  the  other  fellow's 
situation." 

Moreover,    traditional  society   is    characterized  by  primary, 
face-to-face   interpersonal  relationships;   modern  society,   by 
secondary,    contractual  ones.      In  modern  society,   relationships 
are  based  on  utility;    in  traditional  societies,    they   are  based 
on  the   "whole   individuals"    in  prescribed  stations. 

Local  cpcnunity 

In  modern  society,    attachments    and  outlooks   extend  beyond 
the  boundaries   of  small,    local  areas*      "The   local  community,    for 
its  parti    often   loses   its   importance*...      It   is  replaced  by  the 
nation  which  becomes   the    object   of   loyalties   hitherto  pledged 
to  the    community. 

Social   stratification 

Fundamental  changes    also   occur   in  the   stratification 
system.      In  modern  society,    an   open   class    system,   based  on 
equality  of  opportunity   for   all  members,    replaces   the   caste 
system  of  traditional   society.      The  principle   of   ascription  gives 
way  to  that   of  merit    as   the  division  of   labor   is  guided  by 
rational  and  utilitarian  considerations   rather  than  noneconomic 
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factors   such   as   kinship  or  religious    and  moral  precepts. 

Moreover,    traditional  economy  was   determined  by  status, 
not  by  the  market.      Traditional  man   "does   not   aim  at   safeguard- 
ing  his    individual  interest    in  the   acquisition   of  material 
possessions,   but  rather   at   ensuring   social  good-will,    social 

status,    social   assets.      He  values   possessions   primarily   as    a 

,,l6 
means   to  that   end. 

Family, 

The   family  systems,    too,    are   radically  different.      In 

modern  society,   the  nuclear   family  of  parents   and  children  re- 
places the  extensive   family  group  prevalent   in  traditional 
society.      Although  other   family  relationships   retain   a  certain 
significance    in  modern  society,   the    larger   kinfolk  group   has 
considerably  less   importance   as   a  mechanism  of  social  control, 
cooperation,    and  communal  relations* 

The  modern  family  is   characterized  by  egalitarian 
relations  between  members    and   the  freedom  extended  to  the  children 
and  to  the   wife.      Family   life    forms   only   a  small  part   of  the   life 
of   each  of   its  members   who   are   able   to  move    about   freely   in 
pursuit   of  their  varied   interests.      In  modern  society,   most   of 
the   traditional  functions   carried   out  by  the   family   are  trans- 
ferred to  other   institutions    and   its   stability   is  dependent   on 
the   compatibility  of   and  the   affective   relations  between  members, 
and  on  the    ability  of   each  nucleus    "to  function  as    an   intimate 
group   in  which  the  whole  personality  may  find  public    and  unin- 
hibited  expression." 
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Political  Institution 
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A  fundamental   change   occurs    in  the    field  of  political 
activity.      Regardless   of  the  formal  political  structure,   modern 
society   is   participant   society;    it  exhibits  more   extensive 
political  participation  on  the   part   of    larger  numbers   of  people. 
As  Daniel  Lerner  has  written: 

...persons   who   are  urban,    literate,    participant,    and 
empathic  differ   from  persons  who    lack  any  of  these 
attributes   -    and  differ  on  a  significant   personal 
trait  which  is  distinctive   of  the  modern  style.    Such 
a  trait   is    'having  opinions'    on  public  matters. 
Traditional  man  has   habitually  regarded  public  matters 
as   none   of  his   business.      For   the  modern  men   in   a 
participant    society,    on  the   contrary,    such  matters 
are  frought  with   interest   and   importance.      A  broad 
range   of  opinions   on  public   questions    can  be   taken  as 
a  distinctive  mark  of  modernity.  17 

As    a  result  of  the   increase   in  the  number  of  distinct   institu- 
tions,   there    is,    in  modern   societyj   what   is   called  a  "pluralism11 
of  vested,    special  interests   which   leads  to    secular   compromise 
as   opposed  to  the   consensual  decisions   found   in   traditional 
society. 

This    contrast  between  traditional  and  modern  societies 
is  not   only   an   academically   interesting  generalization,   but,    as 
will  become    increasingly  apparent,    is   extremely  significant    in 
its  usefulness    for   insightful  direction   and  operational  hypo- 
thesis. 
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MODERNIZATION  AND  RELOCATION 

It  may,  at  first,  seem  unusual  to  consider  a  develop- 
mental typology  in  a  country  considered  by  many  to  approximate 
most  nearly  the  modern  ideal  type.   That  it  is  not  becomes 
evident  when  one  views  modernization  as  a  continuing  set  of 
changes  that  occur  in  asymmetrical  fashion.   As  Echavarria  and 
Hauser  write,  "(The)  essential  feature  (of  development)  is  that 
it  does  not  occur  in  a  uniform  and  parallel  manner  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  unsynchronized  phases.   There  are  different  tempos 
and  speeds  in  the  various  countries,  in  the  various  zones  of  a 

single  country,  in  the  various  social  groups,  and  in  the  various 

18 
sectors  of  the  social  structure." 

The  asymmetrical  nature  of  the  transition  gives  rise  to 
disparities  in  levels  of  development  both  between  and  within 
countries,  institutions,  groups,  and  individuals.   In  the  first 
place,  not  only  do  countries  at  Various  stages  of  development 
coexist,  but  also  within  a  single  country  there  are  different 
areas  at  different  levels.   For  example,  urban  areas  tend  to 
be  more  nearly  modern  than  rural  districts,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  some  cities  are  more  modern  than  others.   In  the  second 
place,  various  institutions  in  the  sane  society  may  more  nearly 
approximate  the  modern  or  traditional  types  at  the  same  time. 

Moreover,  there  may  be  conflicts  between  the  social 
structure  and  the  individual,  which  may  result  in  conflict 
within  the  individual  himself.   Differences  may  occur,  for 
example,  between  the  behavior  required  of  an  individual  by  an 
institution  at  a  certain  stage  of  modernity  and  the  values  of 
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that  individual.   For  instance,  "the  changes  in  the  family 
structure  brought  about  by  transformations  in  the  occupational 
structure  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  changes  necessary  in 

the  attitudes,  motivations,  and  sentiments  of  the  individuals 

19 
concerned."    Finally,  the  development  of  the  various  social 

groups,  and  within  even  one  group,  may  be  unequal.   "The  trans- 
formation may  begin  in  determined  sectors  of  urban  elites  and 

then  spread  downwards  toward  the  different  strata  of  the  city's 

20 
population  from  highest  to  lowest." 

In  short,  development  of  even  one  country  is  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  matter.   When  we  focus  on  the  question  of  modern- 
ization with  less  than  a  worldwide  perspective,  that  is,  when 
we  look  not  at  differences  between  countries  but  at  a  single 
country  alone,  the  varied  levels  of  development  coexisting  within 
it  become  clear*   It  is  quite  possible  to  find  within  a  certain 
country  different  areas  and  groups  and>  in  fact,  within  these 
different  individuals  at  various  stages  in  the  transition.   As 
Echavarria  and  Eauser  write  regarding  Latin  America: 

...  in  the  big  cities  of  Latin  America.  .  .there  exist 
side  by  side  middle  classes  and  certain  groups  of  the 
upper  class  at  a  comparative  stage  of  advanced  develop- 
ment...; their  type  of  family,  their  economic  activity, 
their  forms  of  consumption,  their  ambitions,  and 
ideologies  will  embody  the  characteristics  of  (modern) 
society.   At  a  lower  level  will  be  found  the  popular 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  and,  finally,  at  a  still 
lower  level. . .those  groups  of  the  popular  classes 
which  have  recently  immigrated  from  lesser  developed 
ar  e  as .  ^  1 

Similarly,  in  the  United  States  -  which  at  the  world 
level  may  be  the  most  developed  country  -  different  areas  of 
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the  nation   and  various   members    of   the   population  are    at   differ- 
ent   levels   of  development.      The   Ozarks    are   not  metropolitan  New 
York  and  Spanish  Harlem  is   not    Park  Avenue.      Nor  was   Castle 
Square   "Modern  America." 

What   the  theory  of  development  means   for  urban   renewal 
and  relocation  now  becomes    clearer.      Recalling   the  nature   of 
low-income    areas    as  both  "urban  village"    and   "urban   jungle"    - 
and,    especially,    in  the   present    case,    the   nature    of  Castle 
Square   as    a  poverty-stricken   entry   area   -   and  recalling   also  the 
view  of  renewal   and  relocation  as   forces    for   change    coming  from 
outside   the   community   lead  to   the   suggestion  that  the  relocation 
operation,    from   low-income   areas    at    least,    can  be   viewed   as    an 
example    of  forced   change  within   the   transitional  period  of  move- 
ment  from  traditional  society  to   modern   society.      The   problems 
involved   in  relocation  would   then  be   subsumed  under  this   broader 
framework,    and  the   difficulties   of   adaptation,    tensions,    con- 
trasts   and   conflicts   might  be   able  to  be   interpreted   according 
to  general  propositions   applicable   to  the    general  process    of 
transition. 

The   problems    and  conflicts    involved   in  modernization 
have  been   classified   into   three  groups,    each  of  which  is   rele- 
vant  to   the   renewal  process.      They   include: 

1.  The  traditional  structures   are   dislocated  without 
being  replaced  by  new  structures  which  are   peculiar   to 
or   compatible  with  (modem)    society....      This   type   of 
problem    is   related  particularly   to  the   family    (and) 
the    local   community. . . . 

2.  Conflicts   occur  between  various   sectors    of  the   social 
structure  which  prove   mutually   incompatible    and  bring 
the    individual  face   to  face   with   contradictions    and 
opposing  requirements   with  no  possible   prospect   of 
solution.      This   type   of   conflict  may   spring   from  the 
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coexistence   of   attitudes,    standards,    and  values   which 
belong   to   different   stages   of  development. 

3.   The   change   takes    place   so  rapidly  that   the  usual 
mechanisms   of   adaptation. .. are   unable   to   function.... 
(This   problem   includes)    large   population  nuclei  which 
are   suddenly   confronted  by   forms    of  thought    and   action 
that    are    alien  to    their   type   of  personality .  22 


The  problems    involved   in    and   created  by  relocation  fit 
well  within   the   framework   of   this    classification.      Renewal   - 
especially  total   clearance   projects    -    in   "urban  villages"    or   in 

working   class    communities   may  have   the   first  result,    the  dis- 

23 
location  of  traditional  structures.  By   its   very  nature, 

redevelopment  may  destroy  the   local  community,   the   spatial 

base   of  the   traditional  colony.      A   classic  example   of   this    is 

24 
the   clearance   of  Boston's   west   End,    the   urban  village.  Even 

today  with  its   emphasis   on  rehabilitation  and  conservation   and 
its  more    "human"   relocation  policies,    renewal  may   still  disrupt 
the   traditional   community   and  offer  no    adequate  replacement. 

The   second  type   of  conflict   -   that  between  sectors   of 
the   social  structure    at  different    levels    of  development   -  may 
be   the   essence   of  many  of  the    clashes   over  urban  renewal. 
Renewal   itself   is    a  modern  concept   -  rational,    efficient,   bureau- 
cratic,   and  directed   at   change   -    and  the   values   upon   which   it    is 
based  may  be    in   conflict   with  those   of   the  more  traditional 
residents   of  project    areas.      The   professional  planner,   for 
example,    places   more    value    on   housing    and   a  "greater  emphasis 

on   the   status   functions   of  housing"    than  do   the  more    traditional 

25 
groups . 

A  too-rapid  process   of  change,    the   third   category,   may 

also  be    a  characteristic   of  the    relocation  operation.      In  the 
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first   place,    as    in   case   two   above,   relocation  may  confront   the 
traditional  personality  with  a  modern  form  of  behavior  before 
he   is   "ready"    to  deal  with  it.      Secondly,    a  traditional   indi- 
vidual may   find  himself  relocated   into   an  area  of  more    advanced 
development,    an   area   in  which  he   is   not   yet    "prepared"    to   live. 
In   a  sense,    then,   relocation   and  renewal  may   speed  the   "melting 
pot"    process    on  the   locational  dimension  only;    the  traditional 
man  may   settle    in  the  house   and  neighborhood   into  which  his 
children  might   have  moved  sometime    in  the   future. 

The  nature    of  these   conflicts   has   definite   implications 
for  the  results   of   relocation   at  the   individual   level  -  that    is, 
for   the   ability   of  relocated  families   to    adjust   to   the   change. 
In  the  three   classes    of   conflicts,   maladjustment   most    often,    if 
ever,    reveals    itself   as    a   lack  of  norms,    or   anomie,    in   the 
individual*      People's  behavior    is   generally   "conditioned  by   a 
number  of   frames    of   reference"   which  guide  their   actions    and 
their   styles    of  feeling  and  thought.      These   may  be   the  more 
consensual  norms   of  the  traditional  society  or  the  more   plural- 
istic  criteria  of  choice   typical  of  modern  society.      In   any 
event,   the   individual  requires   sufficient    inner  resiliency  - 
either  the   use  of  prescribed  solutions   or   "the  maneuvering   of 
different   selective   criteria."      However,   during  periods   of 
societal  transition,    the   Individual  may  find  himself    in  the 
position  of   having  been  deprived  of  one  while   still  not   the 
possessor   of  the  other.      In  the    cases   of  conflict,    "the    inner 
mechanisms   fail  to  meet   the  requirements   of  the   objective   situa- 
tion,  which  may   call  for  rational  decisions   that    an   individual 
of  traditional  personality   is   unable   to   make.      This  may  give 
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rise  to  insoluble  dilemmas."    Thus  when  urban  renewal  disrupts 
an  area,  the  results  may  be  similar.   Individuals  at  a  more 
modern  level  of  development  may  be  more  able  to  cope  with  reloca- 
tion and  change,  whereas  those  at  the  more  traditional  stages 
may  be  less  well  equipped  to  handle  the  situation. 

In  totoj  therefore,  this  relationship  between  urban 
renewal  and  the  development  process  allows  us  to  see  relocation 
even  more  fully  as  an  agent  of  social  change.   If  account  is 

taken  of  the  levels  of  development  of  those  affected,  if  change 

change 
is  directed  to  those  who  can/and  additional  aid  is  offered  to 

those  who  are  not  "ready,"  renewal  and  relocation  may  offer  the 
opportunity  to  ease  the  problems  of  the  transition*   On  the  con- 
trary, as  shown  above,  renewal  may  greatly  compound  these  diffi 
culties  if  the  asymmetrical  effect  is  not  accounted  for.   In 
light  of  the  above  discussion,  development  theory  was  taken  to 
be  a  useful  framework  within  which  the  problem  of  relocation  and 
the  results  of  displacement  could  well  be  studied. 

INDEX  OF  MODERNISM 

In  order  to  operat ionalize  the  theoretical  Implications 

of  asymmetrical  development,  an  index  of  modernism  was  devised. 

The  definition  of  the  level  of  development  of  an  individual  for 

the  purposes  of  this  study  was  based  on  a  rating  of  his  value 

orientations  and  behaviors  in  six  institutions;  family,  Com- 
oro 

munity,  economic,  educational,  religious,  and  political.    The 
index  consisted  of  six  pairs  of  closed  questions  -  tvjo  for  each 
institution,  one  to  tap  value  orientations  and  the  other  to 
ascertain  behavioral  patterns.   Each  question  was  phrased  such 
that  the  alternatives  given  offered  a  modern  response  -  that  is, 
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a  pattern  of  behavior   or   a  value   associated  with  the    institu- 
tion  in  modern   society   -    and  also    a  traditional  one. 

The  questions   on  the   family   institution    (Pig.    3.1) 
focused  on  the  nature    of  the  parent-child   relationship.      It   was 
assumed  that   the  willingness   of  the    head  of  the    family  to   sub- 
ordinate his   own  needs   to   those  of   his    child   is    a  characteristic 
of  modern  behavior.      Similarly,    the  modern  parent   values    an 
upward  mobility  pattern  by  his    child.      In  modern  society,   the 

op 

family   is    child-oriented. 

Fig.    3.1 
MODERNISM  INDEX,   Family   and  Community 

FAMILY 

Value;   Do   you  think  that   the  good  parent   should: 

1.  urge   his    children  to   get    ahead    (MODERN) 

2.  teach  his    children  to  be   satisfied  with  their 
place    (TRADITIONAL) 

3.  Don't   know    (TRADITIONAL) 

Behavior:    Suppose   a  man  wins   some  money   -   say   about  $5,000. 
He'd   like   to   buy   a  few  things   that   he   and  his   wife   both 
need  badly,    including    a  car  so   they   can  get  to  work  more 
easily   and   cheaply.      However,    his   son  needs   the  money   so 
he    can  continue   his    education.      What  will  his   father  do? 

1.  give   the  money   to   his    son    (MODERN) 

2.  get   the   things   he   and  his   wife  need   (TRADITIONAL) 

3.  Don't   know    (TRADITIONAL) 

COMMUNITY 

Value :   Would  you   say  that   the   new   immigration  from  Cuba: 

1.  concerns   every  American    (MODERN) 

2.  doesn't   really   concern  you    (TRADITIONAL) 

3.  Don't    know    (TRADITIONAL) 

Behavior :   Do  you  care   very  much  about   xvhat's   happening   outside 
of  your  own  neighborhood   and  your   own  family  and  friends? 

1.  Yes    (MODERN) 

2.  No    (TRADITIONAL) 
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The   extent    of  public   concern   and  awareness  was  used   as 
the    indicator   of  the  scope   of   community   interest.      The   empathic 
modern  man   is  more    likely  to   see  beyond  himself,    his   family   and 
his    local  neighborhood.      Agreement   on  the   admission   of  Cuban 
immigrants   had  been  reached   shortly  before   the    interviewing 
began,    so  that    it  provided  a  timely   issue  with  which  to   test 
concern.  (Fig.    3»1) 

Acceptance   of  the   principle  of  merit    as   the  basis   for 
employment  was   the    indicator   of  modern  economic  behavior.      The 
combined  pattern  of   factors    considered   important    in  the    inter- 
viewee's   judgments   of   other    individuals  distinguished  between 
modern  and  traditional   attitudes.      It    is  generally   accepted  that 
the   achieved   criteria   as    indicated  by   levels   of   income,    occupa- 
tion,   and  education   are   related  to  more  modern  values.      In 
traditional   society,    on  the    other   hand,   the   prescribed   charac- 
teristics  of   color,  nationality,    and   religion  make    a  difference 
in  one's    opinion   of  others.      (Pig.    3.2) 

Pig.    3.2 
MODERNISM   INDEX,    Economic    Institution 

Value :   Which  of   the   following  do  you  feel  makes  a  difference    in 
deciding   a  person's   position   in  the   community? 

(1)  (2) 

Makes    a  difference  No   difference 

A.  his   nationality    (race)  T  M 

B.  his   occupation  M  T 

C.  his   friends 

D.  his    income  M  T 

E.  his  religion  T  M 
P.  his  education  M  T 
G.    his   political  contacts 

Behavior:   Whom  would  you   choose  to  work  with  or  hire   to  work 
for  you: 

1.  someone   you  know  well  no  matter  what   his   qualifications    (T) 

2.  any   qualified  person   (M) 
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The   pattern  of   responses   that   resulted  on  this   question 
was  then  rated   according  to  the   following   procedure.      First ,    the 
response   to   each  one   of  the   factors    -    i.e.,   difference   or  no 
difference   -  was   rated   as   either  modern  or  traditional  -    for 
example,    a  "no  difference"    answer   regarding  nationality  was   taken 
as  modern;    conversely,    all  other  types   of   answers   were  taken   as 
traditional.      Thens    any  pattern  that    included  modern  responses 
on  three   or  more    of  the   five    items  was  typed   as    "modern,"    and 
vice  versa.      The    importance   of  friends  was    omitted  from  consid- 
eration  in  the  pattern  because   having   friends    is  not   necessarily 
a  characteristic   of  only  one   type   of   society;    friends  may  be 
important    in  both  worlds.      Secondly,    the  item  "political  contacts" 
was  not    included  because  during  the    interviewing    its  meaning  was 
found  to  be   unclear^ 

In  modern  society,    much  emphasis    is   placed   on   the    im- 
portance of   education.      To   have   his   behavior   rated  as  modern, 
the   respondent  must   have   wanted  both  his   son   and  daughter   at 
least   to    complete   high  school.      It  was  thought   that   the  modern 
man  would   accept   the  value   of  education  as    a  means   of  improving 
one's   position  in  the   Social  system*      (Pig.    3.3) 

Increased   secularization  and  the    compartment  aliz  at  ion  of 
religion  tend  to  be    associated  with  modern  society.      The    absence 
of  religious    influence   on  economic  behavior  was   taken  as   the 
indicator   of  modernity.      The     definition  of  value   orientations 
hinged  on  the    acceptance   of  religious   precepts    -   sincere   belief 
being   considered  the  traditional  response.      In  measuring   the 
value,    the   projective   technique   was   thought   to  be   the  most 
feasible  method.      (Pig.    3.4) 
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Fig.    3.3 
MODERNISM  INDEX,    Education 
Value :   Do  you  think  that    education  should: 

1.  enable   the    individual  to    fit    into   his   proper  place    in 
society    (TRADITIONAL) 

2.  allow  the    individual  to  make    a  new  place   for  himself 
in  society    (MODERN) 

3.  don't   know    (TRADITIONAL) 

Behavior: 

A.  Do  you  want  your  son  (if  you  had  a  son  at  the  right  age, 
would  you  want  him)  to: 

1.  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible  (TRADITIONAL) 

2.  complete  high  school  (MODERN) 

3.  learn  a  trade  (without  completing  high  school) 
(TRADITIONAL) 

4.  go  to  college  (MODERN) 

B.  Do  you  want  your  daughter    (if  you   had   a  daughter   at  the 
right    age,   would  you  want   her)    to: 

1.  go  to   work   as    soon   as   possible    (TRADITIONAL) 

2.  complete   high  school   (MODERN) 

3.  get  married    as    soon   as   possible    (TRADITIONAL) 

4.  go   to    college    (MODERN) 

Pig.    3.4 
MODERNISM  INDEX,    Religious    and   Political 

RELIGIOUS 

Values :      Do  you  think  that   most   people   hold  the  religious   beliefs 
that   they  do  because: 

1.  the    community  expects    them  to  do   so    (MODERN) 

2.  they   are   the   fundamental  truths   that    are   the   key  to 
the   good   life    (TRADITIONAL) 

3.  don't   know    (MODERN) 

Behavior:  Do  your  religious  beliefs: 

1.  help  you  in  your  work  (TRADITIONAL) 

2.  hinder  you  in  your  work  (TRADITIONAL) 

3.  make  no  difference  in  your  work  (MODERN) 

POLITICAL 

Value;  How  important  do  you  feel  your  vote  is  to  the  democratic 
way  of  life? 

1.  very   important    (MODERN) 

2.  important  " 

3.  means    a    little    (TRADITIONAL) 
J.i-    is    unimnortant  " 
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Pig.    3.1)-    (cont'd.  ) 
HODBEKISM  INDEX,    Political 


Behavior;    Do  you   (did  you)    ever: 


A.  talk  politics  with   friends 

B.  talk  politics  with  neighbors 

C.  talk  politics   with  family 

D.  work   in   a  political  campaign 

E.  attend  political   (civic)   meetings 


(1) 

(2) 

Yes 

No 

(1) 

(0) 

(1) 

(0) 

(1) 

(0) 

(4) 

(0) 

(2) 

(0) 

In  the  political  sphere    (Fig.    3.4),    the    importance   of 
voting   as   a  method  of  making   one's    opinions    and    interests   felt 
served  as   the   indicator   of  the   value   orientations    associated 
with  pluralistic  modern  society.      Similarly,    active   participation 
was   taken  to  be    indicative   of  modern  political  behavior*      The 
question  on  participation  yielded  a  modern  or  traditional  rating 
in  the  following   fashion:    (1)    Each  "yes"    response  received   a 
numerical  weight    -   "1"    for   each  "talk"    alternative >    "2"    for 
attending  meetings,    and  "4"    for  working   in  a  campaign;    and   (2) 
the  weights  were    summed   and   a  score    of  4   to  9  was   rated   as 
"modern."      In  modern  society,    full  participation  was    assumed  to 
involve  more   than  discussion. 

Prom  the  responses   regarding  the    individual   institutions, 
two   composite   ratings    -   one  for  value  orientations   and  the   other 
for  behavioral  patterns    -  were  determined.      To  do  so,    the  number 
of  modern  responses,    in  each  dimension  respectively,   was    added. 
The  range   of  possible   totals,   from  0  to  6,   was   dichotomized, 
and  sums   of  4   or  more  were    rated   as  modern,    and  those  of  three 
or    less   were    considered  traditional.      Thus,    for  example,    if 
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an   individual  was  rated  modern,    in  the  behavioral  sphere,    in 
four  or  more    institutions,    he  was   rated  modern  over-all,    in  that 
sphere. 

As  was    hypothesized,    the  resulting   composite   ratings   for 
values    and  behavior  were   not   necessarily  similar.      For,    as  was 
stated  earlier,   there   may  be   conflicts  between  the    levels   of 
development   within  the    individual  himself*      For  example,    the 
modernization  of  behavior  within  one   institution  may  not   be 
accompanied  by   a  change    in  values.      In   addition,    as   the   spreads 
within   each  dimension  reveal,   there  may  be  disparities  between 
the  type   of  behavior    in   one    institution   and   that   in   another;    and, 
similarly,    with  values. 

As   a  result,    the  method  yielded   a  typology  of  four 
developmental  types:    (1)    the  MM  -   a  person  with  modern  values 
and  modern  behavior;    (2)    the  MT   -   a  person  with  modern  values 
and  traditional  behavior;    (3)    the  TM  -    an    individual  with  tradi- 
tional values    and  modern  behavior;    and   (4)    the  TT   -   an   individual 
with  traditional  values'    and  traditional  behavior*      The   MM  is   the 
more  nearly  modern  man.      The   MT   and  the  TM  are   transitional  men. 
The  TT    is    the  more  nearly  traditional  man.      (Fig.    3.5) 

Fig.   3.5 
INDIVIDUAL  POSITION   IN  MODERN-TRADITIONAL  TYPOLOGY 

Behavior 

_ Modern  Traditional 

Values 

Modern 
Traditional 


1  2  i 

3  4  j 
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It  must   be   stressed,   moreover,    that   the   above    is    a 
typology  and  not   an   absolute   index  of  levels   of  development :     The 
small  size   of   the  sample    -   only   120  respondents    -   compelled  the 
dichotomization   of  the   composite  ratings   as   either  modern  or 
traditional  and,   thus,   precluded  the   application  of  a  multi- 
tiered   index  of  developmental  levels    -  that   is,    an   index  that 
bould  distinguish  not   only  a  person  with  two  modern  behavior 
patterns   from  one  -/ith  six,  but    also   a  person  with  one  from  one 
with  three  or   an   individual  with  four   from  one  v/ith  six*      In 
short,   we  must   remember  that   the   MM  group   is  not    a  group  of   ideal 
type  modern  men;   nor   is   the  TT  group,    a  cluster   of   ideal  type 
traditional  men.      As   a  whole,    the  members  of  each  group ~more 
nearly   approximate   their    ideal  type   than '"do  the   rest   of  the 
sample,    but  within  the   group   some  may  do   so   even  more   than 
others. 

With  the    above  qualification   in  mind,   the  typology  may 

now  be    applied  to   the   sample   of  relocated  families.      As   shown   in 

Table  3.6,    the  data  appears   to  reflect  the    low-Income,    immigrant 

nature   of  Castle   Square.      Only  slightly  over  40$  of  the   sample 

were  MM's.      On  the   other  hand,    the   high  level  of  development   of 

the  United  States    as    a  whole   seems   to  make    its   presence   felt 

as    indicated  by  the  small  number   of  TT's. 

Table   3.6 

BREAKDOWN  OP   SAMPLE  BY  MODERN-TRADITIONAL  TYPOLOGY 

Behavior    ,__. 
Modern Traditional 

Values  j  j  | 

Modern  I  49-  !     18  j 

I        41.2$           j                    15.1$ 
j _ 1 . 1 


Traditional  !  36  j     16 

30.0$  13.0$[ 
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CLASS   AND  MODERNISM 

As  was   suggested   earlier,    it  was   expected  that  the  upper 
social  classes    in  our   society  should  tend  to  be    at    a  higher    level 
of  development   than  the    lower  group.      The   data   appear   to   bear 
out   this   hypothesis.      (Table  3.7)      The  middle   class   tends   to  be 
more   modern   -   that    is,    a  far  greater  percentage   of  the  middle 
class    (71%)    are   Mil's.      At   the   other   extreme,   the   underclass   has 
the   fewest   people  with  both  modern  values    and  behavior   (25%)   and 
the  most   with  both  traditional  values    and  behavior    (32%).      The 
number   of  transitional  types,    though  considerable    in   each  class / 
Is    substantially   less    in  the  middle    class    than   in  the   lower 
classes.      The   slight  reverse    in  the   trend   indicated  by  a  per- 
centage  of  MM's    In  the   working   class    (40.5$)    lower   than  that    in 
the    lower   class    (45i2$)    would  probably  not  be   significant    and 
might   be   partly   a  result   of  the   effort   of  the   class    index  to   cut 
finely   a  fairly  homogeneous   universe.      As  noted  earlier,    the 
relatively  small  number   of   traditional  people   in   each  class  wou^ 
seem  to   be   a  reflection   of   the  generally  high  level  of  develop- 
ment  of  American  society    as    a  whole. 

Table   3.7 

MODERNISE  TYPOLOGY,  by  Social  Class 
(N=  115) 

Under  Lower Working        Middle 


N 

% 

N 
19 

% 
45.2 

N 
15 

% 
40.5 

N 

7° 

MM 

5 

22.7 

10 

71.4 

MT 

4 

18.2 

9 

19 

6 

16.2 

0 

0 

TM 

6 

27.3 

12 

28.6 

14 

37.8 

3 

21.4 

TT 

7 

31.8 

3 

7.1 

2 

5.4 

1 

7.1 

Total 

22 

100 

42 

99.9 

37 

'99.9 

14. 

99.9 
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Yet  modernism,    as   was   expected,   does  not    appear  to  be 
solely   a  class   phenomenon.      At   each  class    level,   modern  men  can 
be  found*      Thus    if  we   invert   the    above   table,   we   can  see  that 
a  great  percentage   of  the   MM's    are    in  the   lower  three    classes. 
The  relatively   low  number   of  MM's   who    are   in  the   middle    class 
would  seem  to  be   a  reflection  of   the   small  number  of  middle 
class    in  the  sample   as    a  whole.      (Table  3.8) 

Table   3*8 

SOCIAL  CLASS,  by  Modernism  T7poiogy 

(N=  115) 

MM  MT  TM  TT 

N       %  N       $    N       #    N       % 


under 

5 

10.2 

4 

22.2 

6 

17*1 

7 

53*8 

lower 

19 

38.8 

8 

44.4 

12 

34*3 

3 

23.1 

working 

15 

30.6 

6 

33.3 

14 

40.0 

2 

15.4 

middle 

10 

20.4 

0 

0 

3 

8.6 

1 

7.7 

TOTAL  ' 

49 

100 

18 

99.9 

35 

100 

13 

100 

Despite   the   frequent   references   to   "working-class    com- 
munities"   in  the   earlier  discussion   of  the  relationship  between 
modernization   and  renewal,    the   developmental  approach ctio  re loca- 
tion   is  ''hot  ^"restatement  ..of   the   class    approach."  "   Though  ."the 
lower   classes   tend  to  be    less  developed  than  the  middle   class, 
it   is  the  fact,    as   shown  by  the  data,    that   the   levels   of  devel- 
opment within   a  class  may  vary  that   has    important    implications 
for   relocation.      We  may   hypothesize   that  within   a  class,   the 
degree   of  modernization  of  the   individuals  may   influence   their 
response   to  urban   renewal  and  their   ability  to  cope  with  reloca- 
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tion,    and  we  may  hypothesize   further   that    such  an  approach  may 
perhaps  give   some   clues    as   to  whether   some   groups   of  persons 
are  more    advantaged  or  disadvantaged  by  the   process    and  why. 
In  this   study,    then,    social  class    is   taken  as   the    independent 
variable   and  modernism  as    a  discriminating  variable* 

Discussion  of  the  results   of  the    study  will  employ  these 
Variables   separately,    however*      Because   of  the   small  sample  size, 
it    is    impossible    in  most   cases   to    see   how  a  factor    (e^gi.,  txh® 
choice  of   a  new  dwelling)    is   affected  by  both  the   independent 
and  discriminating   variables    at   the   same  time.      At   a  later'  cLsfee., 
when  time    is  more   plentiful,    such   an   attempt  will  nevertheless 
be  made  to  see    if  there   are   any  further  indications  to':: support 
the,   inferences   and  hypotheses   that  may  be  drawn  from'  the1  tf  at  a 
other  than  the  trend  characteristics   that   are   the  basii  for  "the 
remainder  of  this    report. 
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■BACKGROUND  VARIABLES 

Six  other   factors  were   considered  to  be    important   for   a 
study  of  relocated  families.      These   included:    (1)    the   age,    (2) 
sex,    and    (3)    generation  of  the  respondent,    the  head   of  the 
household;    (4)    the   size  of  the   family   -  that    is,   whether   it  was 
"multi-member"    or   a  single   person;    (5)    its  racial  or   ethnic 
group   -  for  this   study >   the  groupings  being  Whites,    Puerto 
Ricans,    Negroes,    and    Chinese;    (6)    its   urban-rural  background  as 
determined  by   an   index,  based   on  where    -   city,   town,    or   rural 

village   or   farm  -  the   head  and  his   father,   respectively,    had 

30 

lived  "most  of  their  lives."   However;  because  of  a  United 

amount  of  tine,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  an  ana- 
lysis with  these  variables  controlled* 

Nevertheless,  1  have  included,  in  Appendix  IV,   a  series 
of  tables  denoting  the  relationships  between  the  two  primary 
variables  -  class  and  modernism  -  and  the  other  six,   For  the 
most  part,  the  six  characteristics  appear  to  be  fairly  well 
distributed  among  the  classes  and  the  "personality  types."  The 
high  percentage  (53*5$)  of  elderly  in  the  lower  class  seems  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  probably  are  no  longer  employed  but  are 
receiving  welfare  and  pensions.   Likewise,  the  predominance  of 
women  in  the  underclass  suggests  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
fatherless  families  whose  income  is  derived  in  some  degree  from 
either  welfare  or  pensions.   The  unexpected  relationship  between 
modernism  and  urbanism  -  that  is,  the  high  percentage  of  urban 
TT's  and  the  nearly  even  split  between  urban  less  urban  MM's  - 
remains  for  the  present  unexplained.   At  any  rate,  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  factors  tends  to  follow  their  appearance  in  the 
samnle  universe  as  a  whole  and  with  few  excentions  does  not  aeem 
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THE    INTERVIEWING   PERIOD 

Interviewing  began  on  November  24,    1965,    approximately 
a  year    and   a  half   after  the   last   family  had   left  Castle  Square. 
It  was   expected,   therefore,   that  each  family  had  had  time  to 
adjust  to    its   new  surroundings.      The   interview   itself 
was   standardised  and  required^    on  the   average ^   about  an  -hour 
to  administer. 

A  total  number  of  twenty  interviewers  were   employed  for 
various    lengths   of  time.      One  was    a  graduate   student   in  social 
welfare,    one  was    a  high  school  senior,    and   the   remainder   were 
college   students.      Each  one  wad  trained  for  about  two  hours   in 
the   administration   of  the   questionnaire.      In  addition,    eight 
had  had  previous   experience    in  this   type   of  work.      In  the 
opinion  of  the    author,    despite   the   lack  of  experience   and    an 
extensive   training  period,    the    amount   of   interviewer -bias  was 
small* 

Many  of  the    interviewers,    in  fact,   were  used  primarily  to 
interrogate  the   fifteen  families  who   did  not    speak  English. 
Chinese   and  Greek  students    conducted  the   survey   in  their  respec- 
tive   languages.      The  high  school  student    had  recently   arrived 
from  Puerto  Rico   and  provided   invaluable   assistance.      Fortunately, 
students  who  spoke    Italian   and  Arabic   also  happened  to   appear. 
On  five   occasions,    an   interpreter   -   in  each  case,    another  member 
of  the   family   -  was   used. 

The    research  design   called  for  the    interviewing   of  the 
heads   of  the   sampled  families    as   the   person  most   qualified  to 
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discuss   the   family fs   situation.      The    "head  of   the    household"   was 
named  as   such  in  the  records   of  the   redevelopment    authority. 
If  the  designated  person  was  no   longer   a  member  of  the  family 
or  was  unable  to  be   interviewed  for  some  reason  -  for  example, 
death,    hospitalization,    or  deafness    -  the    interviewer   asked  for 
and  questioned  the  new  head   so   long    as   he,    or   she,   had  also 
resided   in  Castle   Square.      Thus,    for  example,    if   a  man  had  died, 
the  surveyor  would  generally   interview  his  widow  provided  she   had 
lived  with  him  before   relocation.      On  the   other   hand,    if    an 
elderly  single  woman  had  moved  in  with  one   of  her  children's 
family  and  proved  too  deaf  to  be   interviewed,   the  field  worker 
did  not  seek  out   another  member.      If  the  desired  respondent 
was   only  temporarily  unavailable,    at  work  for  example,    an 
appointment  was  made  for   a  later  date. 

The   collection  of   interviews  was   carried  out  primarily  on 
Sundays    and  weekday  evenings   for   a  period  of  six  weeks.      On 
January   2t    1966,    the    last   questionnaire  was    completed. 
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THE   SAMPIE 

The   sample  of  families    studied  was   drawn  from   a  total 
universe   of  541  families   displaced  from  Castle   Square.      The  541 
figure    -    103   less   than  the    actual  total  relocated   -   represented 
the  number  of  record  cards    available   at   the  BRA's   South  End  Site 
Office.      The   other    103  were  being  used   at   another  site   office, 
and  I  was   unable  to  wait   for  their   return  because  of  the   pres- 
sure of   time. 

The  total  population  was    stratified   into  twelve  groups 
on  the  basis   of  race,    family  size,    and  the    location  of  their  new 
housing.      An   initial  distinction  was   made  between  those  who   had 
moved  into  public   housing   and  those  who  had  obtained   private 
housing.      A   second  cut  was   then  made  between  those   in  private 
housing  who  had  remained   inside  the  South  End  and  those   who  had 
gone   outside.      It   was   hypothesized  that  there  would  be   a  dif- 
ference between  these   latter  two  groups*      The   final  stratified 
cells    included:    white  multi-member   families  who  moved  out   of  the 
South  End,   white   "multi"    families   who  remained   inside,   white 
"multi"    families  who  went    into  public  housing,    and  corresponding 
groups   for  white   single-person  families,   non -white   "multi's," 
and  non-white   singles.      Cases  were   then  randomly  selected  within 
each  group. 

A  sample  of   about    150   households    (28%   of  the  universe) 
was    considered  desirable.      The    appropriate  number  of  sample 
families   in  each  of  the  twelve    cells  was  determined  by  computing 
the  percentage   of   150  equal  to  the  percentage   of  541  represented 
by  the   total  amount    in  each  of  the   stratified  groups.      Because 
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the  resulting  size  of  seven  of  the   cells  was  too  small  to  be 
statistically  significant,    an  attempt  was  made  to   achieve   a 
minimum  of  ten  interviews    in  each  of   the   seven  except   the   "non- 
white,    single,  public"   group  where   the  ma  ximum  number  available 
(5)   was   sought .      To   ease  the  difficulty   anticipated   in  complet- 
ing the   large  quota  of   interviews  required  by  the   "white -multi- 
out  side"    cell,    it  was   decided  to   halve   the   number  sought    and 
weight  those    completed  by  two.      A  total  of   158   interviews   were 
finally  sought. 

When  the   interviewing  had  been  completed,   the    results    in 
the   various   cells    indicated  that  there   had  been  errors    in  the 
BRA  data  concerning  those   characteristics   used  originally  to 
stratify  the  population.      Whites,    especially  Puerto  Ricans,    had 
mistakenly  been   classified   as  non-whites,    and,    in  a  few  cases, 
"multi"    families    had  been  recorded   as    singles   and  vice  versa. 

The  discovery  of  these  errors  necessitated   an   attempt 
to   construct  the  distribution  of  the   twelve  groups    in  the 
relocated  universe   on  the   presumption  that  these   characteristics 
were  more  validly  represented  by  the    random  sample   of  completed 
interviews.      The   size   of  the   shifts   between  the   cells    in   the 
entire   universe,    therefore,   was    computed   on  the  basis   of  the 
changes   found   in  the   survey   and  the  new  distribution  was   pro- 
jected.     The   required  quotas  were   then  recomputed  on  the   basis 
of  the   true  population.      The   stratified  universe,    the   sample 
quotas,    and   the  number  of  completed   interviews    are  presented 
below.      (Table    3.9) 
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TABLE  3.9, THE   SAMPLE 
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Types 

Castle   SqUare 
Population 

135 

i 

WMO 

24.9 

WMI 

61 

11.3 

WMP* 

31 

5.7 

WSO 

79 

14.6 

WSI 

87 

16.1 

WSP 

44 

8.1 

NMO* 

18 

3.3 

WMI""" 

29 

5.4 

NMP* 

8 

1.5 

NSO* 

15 

2.8 

NET* 

29 

5.4 

NSP* 

5 

.9 

Interview 
Quotas 

37 

17 

9 

22 

24 

12 

5 

8 
2 
4 
8 

1 


Completed 
Interviews 

17**" 

12 

10 

12 

13 

9 

5 

8 

4 

3 

7 

3 


Total 


541. 


•  149; 


103 


120 


Example   of  Sample   Method: 

Step    (1)   Iff   =   24.9$ 

Step    (2)    24.9$   of   150   =  37 


"Attempts   for  statistical  signi- 
ficance were  made  here. 

"The    17  WMO   completions  were 
weighted  double,   yielding  34 
interviews.      The  total  sample 
therefore  was    120. 
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Although  the   figures   show  that   QQ>%  of  the   required 
interviews  were    achieved,    a  comparison   of  the  number  of   com- 
pleted questionnaires  with  the   quota  for   each  cell  reveals  the 
somewhat  distorted  reproduction   of  the  Castle   Square  universe. 
The  oversampling   in  the  "white-multi-public,"   the  "non-white- 
multi-public,"    and  the   "non-white-single-public"    cells  was  due 
to  the   errors    in  classification  made   by  the  BRA   and  to  the  un- 
successful  attempt   to    achieve   statistically   significant    cells. 
The  under-representation  of  the   "white -single-out side"    and 
"white-single-inside"  groups  reflects  the  extreme  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  collection  of   interviews   among  the   lower 
classes. 

In  fact,   the   sampled  population  may  be   even   less   rep- 
resentative than  these   figures    imply,    for  the  total  sample    loss 
was    large.      In  anticipation  of  the  problems    involved   in  trying 

to   contact   "the  poor"    and  in  interviewing   in  slum  districts   - 

32 
problems   that   affect   the   discipline    as   a  whole—. 

.,—  extra  families  were   randomly  selected   in  each  group 
to   allow  substitutions   to  be  made   were  they  to  become   necessary. 
Thus,    to   complete   the    103   surveys,   the   interviewers   actually 
attempted  to   contact   270   families,    a  sample    loss    of   167,    or  62%. 
Of  these,   45   either   twice  refused  to   cooperate   or   terminated  the 
interview  before   completion.      No   contact    at    all  was   the  result 
in  32   cases,    although  about   twelve    attempts  were  made   in   each 
instance.      Only   18  of  the   62   families   who   had  moved  from  their 
relocated  address    could  be   found.      The  remainder  of  those    lost 


included  those  who   had  died,    left  the   country,    or  entered 
institutions,   those  who   spoke   no  English,    and  those  who   were 
unable  to  be   interviewed  for  some   other   reason   -   for   example, 
deafness,    illness,   or  drunkenness. 

TABLE  3.  10 

SAMPLE  RECORD 

N 


Completed   Interviews  103 

Refusals  45 

Moved  without  trace  44 

No   contact  32 

Others  46 

Total  Sample  270 

Despite    its   size,   the   sample   loss   does   not  necessarily 
invalidate  the    study  presented  here    -   that    is,    of  the  effects 
of  relocation  as    an   agent   of   social   change.      On  the   other  hand;, 
coupled  with  the    loss   of  the    103  record  cards,    it  does    indicate 
the  need  for   a  great   deal  of   caution   in  commenting   about   the 
results   of  the    Castle   Square  program  specifically.      In   other 
words,    we  may  not    state   categorically  that    "this"    is  what 
happened  to   the  people   of  Castle  Square,   but  we  may   suggest   that 
relocation  tends   to  function  in  the   fashion  described  below. 
In  this   regard,    however,    I   also  remind  the   reader  of  the  pilot 
nature   of  this   case   study. 
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Having  made  the   above   clear,    I  would  now   submit   that 
the   completed  sample  may    ,    in  fact,   be  more  nearly  representative 
of  the    less   transient   members   of   the  relocated  population.      In 
the   first   place,    the  majority    (57%)    of  the   people   lost   were 
single    individuals   who  generally  tend  to   be  more   mobile   than  the 
rest   of  the   population.      Secondly,   nearly  three-quarters    (73%) 
of  thode   interviewed  had  lived  at  the  address   from  which  they 
were  displaced  for  more  than  five  years. 

The   total  sample  numbered   120   households,    of  which  69% 
were   multi-member   families.      Nearly  two-thirds    (63%)    of  the 
respondents    -   as    stated  earlier,    the   head  of  the   household  - 
were  males.      Forty  per    cent   of  those    interviewed     were   sixty 
years   of  age   or  more. 

The  description  of   Castle   Square    above   revealed  the 
immigrant   nature   of  the  population.      A  majority   (57.3%)    of  the 
heads,    in   fact,   were   foreign  born.      A  variety  of  ethnic  groups 
were   represented.      Eighteen  per  cent   of  the   families  were  Negro 
and  6.7%  were    Chinese. 

As   previously  disclosed,   the  bulk  of  the    sample  was    in 
the    lower  three   classes.      Fully  80%  of  the  households   had 
incomes   of  less    than  $6,000   a  year,    and  a  substantial  number 
(22.7%)    received  welfare   payments.      Three-quarters    (75.4%)    of 
the  respondents   had  less   than   a  high  school  education.      The 
majority  had   low  status   occupations.      A  statistical  profile    is 
provided   in  Appendix   V. 
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METHOD  OF  MA  LYSIS 


A  final  note  on  the  method  of  analysis  employed  is  in 
order i   The  data  are  presented  only  in  terms  of  frequencies  and 
percentages,  and  efforts  are  made  to  discover  trends  in  these 
results*   No  statistical  tests  have  "been  applied  yet,  and,  in 
fact,  their  usefulness  in  this  study  may  be  questioned  because 
of  the  small  sample  size. 

Moreover,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  will  employ  independent  and  discriminating 
variables  sparately  because  of  the  sample  size. 
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Chapter   3    -   NOTES  ' 

1*    Cf.   Max  Weber,    "Class   Status,    and  Party"    in  Reinhard  Bendix 
and  Seymour   Lipset    (eds.),    Class,    Status   and  Power    (Glencoe: 
Free   Press,    1953) . 

2.  Harold  M.    Hodges   Jr.    Social  Stratification;    Class    in  America 
(Cambridge,    Mass.:    Schenkman  Publishing  Co.,    Inc . ,    1964),    p.    13, 

3.  Ibid.  ,    p.    14. 

4.  Cf .    C.C.    North   and  Paul  Hatt,    "Jobs    and  Occupations:    A   Popular 
Evaluation,"    Public   Opinion  News,   Vol.    IX   (September    1947), 
pp.    3-i3,    cited   in  Joseph  Kahl,   The   American   Class    Structure 
(New  York:    Holt,    Rinehart,    and  Winston,    1957),    pp.    76-77. 

The  groupings    employed   are   quite   similar   to   those   discovered 
in  the   study  by  North  and  Hatt.      They  were   taken  from  K.H. 
Silvert   and   Prank  Borilla,    Education    and   the    Social  Meaning   of 
Development:    A  Preliminary  Statement;    (New  York:    American 
Universities   Field  Staff,    1961),   multigraph  320  pp.    (revised 
and  publication  expected  Oct*,    1966). 

5*   The   description  of   the  groupings   presented  here    is  not   complete 
For  the   entire    list    of   occupations    in  each  situs,    see   the 
codebook  for  Card  5,    columns    16,    17   and   18. 

6.  See   the   statistical  profile  of  the   sample  population   in 
Appendix   V.      In  regard  to  the   first    component,   respondents 
were   asked  their   occupations  regardless   of  whether   or  not 
they  were   employed   at  the   time   of   the    interview. 

7.  United  States  Department    of   Labor,   Manpower   Administration, 
Standards   for  Enrollment    of  Youth   in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Projects ,   Washington:    July   8,    1965,    5   pp.    mimeo,    p.    2. 

8.  The  family   income    categories    are  taken  from  Herman   P.   Miller, 
Rich  Man,    Poor   Man    (New  York:    Crowe  11,    1964),    p.    29.      It    is 
interesting  to   note  further  that    if   the    change    in  the  value 
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those  described   in  the  Fortune   survey  of   1955.      Cf.    The  Edit- 
ors  of  Fortune,    The  Changing  American  Market    (Garden  City: 
Hanover  House,    1955)    cited   in   Kahl,    op.citTJ  pp.    108-111. 

9.  The  method  of   incorporating  the   three   factors    is   found   in 
Appendix    III. 

10.  Because  the   categories    for    coding   and  recording  the   actual 
income    and   those   for  rating    income    in  the    class    index  were 
not    similar,    the   exact  breakdown   cannot  be  given   at   the 
present   time, 

11.  Cf.    William  F.    Whyte,    Street   Corner   Society   (Chicago:    Univer- 
sity   of  Chicago   Press,    2nd  edition,    1955)    and   Edgar  Z. 
Friedenberg,    The    Vanishing   Adolescent    (New  York:   Beacon   Press, 
1959)  . 
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Books,    1963)    is    aiso   an   illustration  of  the   conflicts    in- 
volved  in  urban  renewal  and   planning. 

13.  A  few   include:   Gans,   The  Urban  Village,    op. cit. ;   Gans, 
"Effects   of  the  Move   from  City   to  Suburb*^   in   Leonard  J. 
Duhl   (ed.),   The   Urban  Condition   (New  York:   Basic  Books,    1963); 
Edward  J.    Ryan,    "Personal   Identity    in   an  Urban  Slum,"    in 
Duhl;   Marc  Pried,    "Grieving   for  a  Lost   Home,"    in  Duhl;    Marc 
Fried  and   Peggy  Gleicher,    "Some   Sources   of  Residential  Satis- 
faction  in  an  Urban  Slum,"   Journal  of  the  American   Institute 
of  Planners,    Vol.    XXVII,    Wo.    4    (1961);    Michael  Young    and   Peter 
Willmot,    Family  and   Kinship   in  East    London    ( B  a  It  Imor  e  i 
Penguin  Books,    1957) . 

14.  This   discussion  of  modernization  relies    heavily  upon   a  state- 
ment  of  the  effects    of  urbanization  by  J*   Medina  Echavarria 
and  Philip   M<    Hauser.      "Rapporteurs'   Report"    in   Philip  M. 
Hauser    (ed*),   Urbanization   in   Latin  America   (New  York:    Inter- 
national Documents   Service,    1961)  ,    pp.    47-55.      Unless    other- 
wise noted,   this    is  the   source   of   all  material.      Other  useful 
works,    however,    included:    Gideon  Sjoberg,    "Cities    in  Develop- 
ing  and   in    Industrial  Societies:    A  Cross -cultural  Analysis," 
in  Philip   M.    Hauser   and   Leo  Schnore    (eds.),   The   Study  of 
Urbanization   (New  York:    Wiley,    1965);    Robert  Redfield,   The 
Primitive  World  and   Its   Transformation   (Ithaca:   Great   Seal 
Books,    1953);    Kalman  Silvert>    "The    Politics   of  Ecohomic 
Change/'   mimeo.    16   pp.;    Lerner>   The   Passing   of  Traditional 
Society   (Glencoe:   Free   Press  j    1958)  * 

A  second  note    is    in  order*      This   section  will  not  be   con- 
cerned with  the    causes   of  the   transition  from  traditional  to 
modern.      For  a  sophisticated  theory  of  development,    see 
Leonard  Reissman,   The  Urban  Process:    Cities    in  Industrial 
Societies    (Glencoe:    Free    Press,    1964). 

15.  Daniel   Lerner,    The   Passing   of  Traditional  Society    (Glencoe: 
Free   Press,    1958),    p.    49. 

16.  Robert  Redfield,   The   Primitive   World   and  Its  Transformation 
(Ithaca:    Great   Seal  Books,    1953) . 

17.  Lerner,    op.  cit.  ,    pp.    70-71. 

18.  Echavarria  and  Hauser,  op. cit. ,  p.  50. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

20.  Ibid.  ,  p.  52. 

21.  Ibid.  ,  p.  52. 

22.  Ibid. ,  pp.  53,  54. 

23.  For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  class,  develop- 
ment, and  renewal,  see  page  lj.5  • 
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24.  Gans,    op.cit .      Gans    coined  the   phrase   in  the   book  which 
part   of   a  study  of  the   redevelopment    of  the  West   End.      The 
importance   of   the    spatial   community  to   residents    of   the 
West   End  has   been   illustrated  even  more   effectively   in  the 
works    of   Marc  Field,    Peggy  Gleicher,    and  Edward   Ryan   cited 
in   Note  #13. 

25.  Cf.    Gans,    op. cit. ,    p.    309. 

25.    Echavarria   and  Hauser,    op. cit. ,    p*    54. 

27.    Cf.    Silvert,    op.cit . ,    p.    6.      The   technique    employed    is    a 
simplified   adaptation  of  a  method  devised  by  Silvert    and 
Reissman  which   is    currently  being  used  as   the  basis   of   a 
modernization  study   in   Latin  America.      Theirs    is    a  more 
complex    index  exploring  many   facets   of  values    and  behavior 
relating  to    each   institution.      Questions   numbered  V67, 
370,    V71   and  V76    are   taken   from   their    index. 

23.    Cf.    Gans,    op, cit. ,    p.    54;    and   also   Scott  Greer,   The  Emerging 
City   (Glencoe:    Free   Press,    1962). 

29.  The   use   of  four   modern  responses    as   the    divider  between 
modern    and  traditional  reflects    the   generally   high   level  of 
development    of   the  United  States    as    a  whole.      It   was   designed 
to   determine   the  more    traditional  members   of   a  very  nearly 
modern  sooietyt      If   the    same  measures  were   to  be   used    in 

any   other   society,    the   same   typology    is   useful,    although 
finer   intra-type   cutting   points   could  be  made   to    answer  to 
the  general   level  of  development   of   that   particular   society. 

30.  For   the    construction  of   the  urbanism  index  see   the   code   book 
for  card  1. 

31.  The   questionnaire   and  the   instructions   to   the   Interviewer 
are   included  in  Appendices   VIII    and  IX, 

32.  Cf.    Kurt  W9    Back,    Slums,    Projects,    and  People    (Durham:    Duke 
University   Press,    1962)    pp.    1?  and   lb. 
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Chapter  Pour 

RELOCATION  AS   REHOUSING 

The  prime    statutory  function   of  relocation   is   the  re- 
housing  of  displaced  families    in   "decent,    safe,    and  sanitary" 
dwellings.      It    is  not    inappropriate   therefore    to   begin  with  an 
analysis   of  the  rehousing   operation.      Our  discussion  will  focus 
on  three   aspects   of  this   task  -  the    location     of,    the  reasons 
for  the   selection  of,    and  the    family's   opinion   of  the   new 
housing. 

Where   did  they  go? 

Studies   of  the  residential  patterns   of   cities   have   often 
noted  the  tendency   of  different   groups    in  the   population  to 
"cluster"    in  more   or    less   distinct    enclaves.      Duncan  and  Duncan, 
for  example,   have   revealed  that  the  residential   location  of 
various   occupation  groups   tends    to  be    associated  with  their 
income   and  their  prestige.        Other   studies   have    also  distinguished 
areas    inhabited  by  members   of  various   ethnic,    religious   or 
racial  groups;    the  most  visible   example   is,    of   course,   the   Negro 
ghetto.      The   pattern  of  relocation,    it   was   hypothesized,   would 
tend  to   follow  such  cluster  trends.      It  was   expected,    for 
example,   that  members    of  the  middle   class   would  move  to  middle 
class    areas,    and   conversely,    that  the    lower   classes   would  enter 
lower   class    sections.      Moreover,    it   was   presumed  that  there 
would  be    a  difference   between  those   who    left   the   South  End   and 
those  who   remained   inside   this   familiar,    low-income,    entry-area 
community  of  which  Castle   Square   had  been  a  part.      The   tradi- 
tional families   were   expected  to  stay  inside    and  the  moderns  to 
move   out . 
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In  order  to   test  these   hypotheses,    the  neighborhoods 
into  which  the   families   were  relocated  were    classified   into 
four   types   of   areas.      One,    as    indicated   above,    was   the   rest   of 
the   South  End  community   itself,   referred  to   often   simply   as 
"inside."      This   district   was   distinguished  from  other   low- income 
areas    in  metropolitan  Boston  because   of   its    close    similarity  to 
and   communal   association  with  Castle   Square.      The   metropolitan 
area  outside   the   South  End  was   divided  into   the  remaining   three 
districts,    the  differences  between  them  reflecting  the   degree 
by  which  they  deviated  from  the  original   area.      The    classifica- 
tion was   obtained  by  the    application   of   a  four- item  index  which 
was   developed  by  utilizing    census   tracts   as   the  boundaries   of 
neighborhoods.      The    first  three   components   of  the   index  rep- 
resented socio-economic   characteristics   of  the  population;    (1) 
the  median   household   income,    (2)    the   median  years    of  school 
completed  by  members   of  the   population  twenty-five   years   old  or 
older,    and    (3)    the   Shevky-Bell   index  of   social  rank,    itself 
based  on  the   percentages   of   adults  with  eighth-grade   education 

or    less    and  the   percentages  (of  both  sexes)    in  the  blue-collar 

2 
occupations.        The   fourth   item  was   the   Shevky-Bell   index  of 

urban iz at ion/f ami lism  -   the    components   of  which   are   the   fertili';;- 

ratio,   the  per   cent   of  women   in  the    labor   force,    and   the   per 

cent    of  housing  units    in   one-unit   structures   -   as    an   indicator 

mainly   of   architectural  style    and   the    physical   character   of  the 

area  rather   than   its   style   of   life.      As   Prank  Sweet ser   explained 

"if    'urbanization'    is    conceived   as  reflecting   primarily  the 

physical  character   of   the   residential   area    (as    in   the    census 

definition   of    'urbanized   area,'    for  example),    and  not   confused 
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with  the   concept  of    'urbanism'    as    a    'way  of   life**    and   if  by 
'familism'    is  meant  preoccupation  with  child-bearing   and  the 
nurture   of  young  children  -  then  the  index  appears  to  be  both 
valid  and  potentially  useful!" 

The   second  type   of   area   (Out    1),    the  first   one   outside 
the  South  End j    included  neighborhoods   that  were    about   the    same 
or   slightly  better  than  Castle   Square   had  been.      They  were 
primarily   lower   class   districts,    frequently  badly  deteriorated 
and  with  tenement-style   housing.      The  next    category,    Out   2, 
reflected   a  modest   change   from  the  project   area:    it   might   be 
considered   analogous   to  the    "zone   of  workingmen's   homes"    - 
generally  working   class    sections  with  two   and   three   family 
detached  dwellings    in  fairly   sound  condition.      The   last   type, 
Out   3,    represented   a  substantial   change  from  the   pre -re location 
conditions;    it  was    composed  essentially  of  middle   class, 
frequently   suburban   style  districts. 

When  we   turn  to  the   data   in  Appendix  VI,   we   see   that  the 
hypotheses   appear   to   be  borne   out.      Omitting  those   families   who 
had  moved  from  the   address   to  v^hich  they  had  been  relocated 
between  that  time   and  the  date   of   the   interviewing,    and   looking 

only   at  the   remaining  white   families  who  moved   into  private 

4 
housing   at   the    time   of  relocation,      we   see   that   the    relationship 

between  social   class    and  where   families  moved  tends   to  be   quite 

strong    (Table  VI.  1C).      Nearly   all    (85$)    of  the   middle   class 

moved    into   areas   Out   2   or   Out   3,   with  62$  going    Into  the    latter 

middle    class    sections.        Similarly,    a  majority  of  the  working 

class   moved   into  these  two   areas   with  40%  entering  the   former 

working   class   districts.      Moreover,    three-quarters   of  the   lower 
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class    and   all  of  the  underclass   relocated   into  the    lower    class 
areas,   remaining   either    inside  the   South  End  or  going   only  to 
Out    1  neighborhoods.      The   slight  disruption   in   this   otherwise 
very   strong  trend  -   that    is,   the    high  percentage   of  working 
class   families  who  moved  into  these    lower   class    areas    -  would 
not   appear  to   invalidate  the   pattern   and  may  in  fact  reflect 

the  usefulness   of   low-rental  housing   for  members    of   the  working 

5 
class   who   may  themselves   have    low   incomes.        For  example,    as 

Gans   wrote    concerning  the   function  of   low-rent   housing   in  the 
West   End,    "The    low  rents   enable  many  people   in  the    area  who  have 
never  escaped  the   threat   of  work   layoffs   to   keep  their  fixed 
housing    costs    low  enough  to   survive   such  a   layoff,    and  the 
location  is   within  walking  distance   of  the   central  business 
district....        Also,    the  minimal  rents   and  the  familiar  neighbors 
enable  the   many  old  people   in  the   area  who   retired   on  social 
security   and  some    income   from  a  building  to  maintain   independent 
households . " 

When  the   question  of  who  moved  where    is   pursued  further, 
the   relationship  between  modernism  and   location  becomes    clearly 
visible    (Table   VI.    20).      Those   families    characterized  by  modern 
forms   of  behavior  tend  to  move   out.      Only  27%  of  the   MM's   and 
17%  of  the  TM's   remained   inside.      On  the    contrary,    as   hypoth- 
esized,   the   traditional  families   tended  to   stay  in  the   similar, 
entry-area  community.      Seventy-five   per    cent   of   the  TT's  re- 
mained  inside,    while   of  the  two  transitional  types,    63%  of  the 
MT's    -   those  with  traditional  behavior   -   also  moved   only   "around 
the   block." 
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It    appears   therefore    that   our  hypotheses   have  been 
validated.      Moreover,   we  may  suggest  that,    in   line  with  the 
earlier  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  social  class    and 
modernism,   the    latter  may  "be   acting   as    a  discriminating  factor 
within  the   former.      By  this    is  meant   that   were   the   sample    size 
such  that    social  class    could  be   held   constant,    then  we  would 
expect    it   to   be  more    likely  that    it   was   those  members    in  each 
class  with  modern  behavior  patterns  who    left   the  South  End. 
Thus,    for   instance,    the   MM  and  TM  members   of  the  underclass   may 
have  been  those  who  went   out,   while   those  with  traditional 
behavior  may  have   remained    inside   the   South  End. 

In  so  far   as   renewal  and  relocation   are   concerned,    there 
Is   evidence   that  those  groups   who   in   all   likelihood  should  be 
best   equipped  to   leave   the   slums    on   their   own   -   the  middle   class, 
especially,  and  the   working   class   somewhat    less    so   -  were    able  to 
move   to   the  better   areas   of  the    city.      On  the   other    hand,    the 
lowest    classes    -   and   in  our   case  the  majority  of   the   displaced 
residents   studied   -  remained   in  the   same,    or  a  slightly   improver., 
type   of   neighborhood  which  they  had  inhabited.      It    appears, 
therefore,    that  they  were   unable   to   escape    "slum-type"    areas. 
Moreover,    if   one   of  the  goals   of  urban  renewal  is    indeed  to  bring 
the  middle    class  back  to  the    central  city,    then   it  may  be    argued 
that  the    relocation  process    as   exhibited   in  this    study  has   a 
latent   dysfunction  for   the    accomplishment    of  this   goal   in  that 
the  middle  class   here   exhibits    a  strong   tendency  to  move  to 
middle   class    and  generally   suburban   style    areas.      Although  this 

does   not   necessarily  mean  that  the  middle    class  will   leave   the 

g 

city  limits,   it  does  suggest,  however,  that  those  families  whom 
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we  might   expect  to  have  provided   leadership   and  direction  if 
they  had  desired  and  been   able   to   remain  are    in  fact    lost   to   the 

inner   community.      Yet    as   this   situation   involves   the    operation 

g 
of  the  entire   renewal  and  poverty  program  of  the   city,      it    is 

described  now  as    a  possibility  with  implications    for  planners 

and  policy-makers   seeking   to  rebuild  our   cities. 

Finally,   to  close   the   discussion  of  the  new   location  of 

displaced  families,   relocation  seems   to  find  that   those   families 

who   should  be  more   nearly  ready  to   enter  modern  American   society 

-  the  MM  and  the  transitional  type  with  modern  behavior,    the  TM 

-  do   leave  the    immigrant   entry-area  communities,    while  the 
traditional  families,   those  who   appear   less   prepared,    remain. 

In  short,    one  of  the    apparent    functions    of  renewal  and  relocation 
is   to  provide   those   families   who   seem  to  possess  the   capacity 
to   leave   the   slums    and  urban  villages  with  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Why  did  they  go   there? 

That   these   were  the  moving  patterns    should  not  be   overly 
surprising,    for   it   seems   that  common  clustering   factors    are 
acting    in  the   distribution  of  relocated  families.      As  Beshers 
suggested,    "...    there    are    at    least   three  mechanisms   that, 
operating   separately  or  together,    could  result    in  these   kinds 
of  clustering.      First,    the  differential  distribution  of  income; 
second,   the   preference  for  similar  neighbors;    and  third,    the 
rejection  of  dissimilar  neighbors."10     Although  the   third   factor 
as   typified  by  racial  prejudice   and  Negro  ghettos   has   not   yet 
been  analyzed  here,    the  remaining  two   are  relevant   to    our 
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distribution  of    income   and  the   preference  for   similar  neighbors. 
Income  exerts   strong  pressure   on,   but    is  not  the   sole  deter- 
minant  of,    residential   location.      The  Duncans   found   that    cleric- 
al workers  were   willing  to  pay  excess   sums   of  money   in  order  to 
obtain   a  prestige    location.      Their  findings    showed  that   "in 
general,    it  would  appear  that    'social  status'    or  prestige   is 
more   important    in  determining  the   residential  association   of 
clarical  with  other  white-collar  groups   than  is    income,    although 

the    latter   sets   up   a  powerful  cross-pressure,    as   evidenced  by 

j-. 
the    comparatively  high  rent-income   ration  of    clerical  families." 

In   addition,    the    association  of  modernism  with   location  appears 

to   suggest  the    influence   of  the  desire  for   similar  neighbors 

and   in  our   case   for   a  similar  neighborhood. 

Applicable   to  the   discussion  of  both  social  class   and 

12 
modernism,    especially,    are   some   observations  by  Peter  Mar r is. 

In  his   description   of  what   he   terms    "the  protective    subculture 

of  the   slum,"        Harris    states   that   the   slum  "subculture" 

repudiates   the  values    and  norms    of  the   wider  American  society: 

...    it   places    loyalty   above   ambition,    solidarity  above 
competition,   personal  relationships    above    impersonal 
goals,    openhandedness    above   thrift,    and  the   enjoyment 
of  the   present    above    care  for  the    future.      And  though 
it  may  not   interpret   the  world  more   honestly  than  the 
dominant    culture,    it    is    honest    about   different    things. 
Above   all,   while   the   wider   society  accepts   that   the 
interests   of   a  career,    even  when  narrowly  conceived   as 
moneymaking   or  the   pursuit   of   status,   may  override  the 
obligations   to   family  or    friends,    the   subculture   does 
not .  14 

He   continues   that   this   repudiation   is  made   only   so  that   the 
residents   of  slums   can  escape   the    censure    of  the    larger 
society,        and  that   this   type   of   community   is   held  together 
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"only  by   its   hostility  to  the  world  outside."  Thus   he    con- 

c lude  s : 


Hence  when  such  a  community   is   disrupted,    people    are 
bereft    above    all  of  moral  support.      They   are    likely 
to  burrow  back  as   fast    as   they   can   into  the   protective 
culture   of  the    slums  .  ^ 


In  short,    in  one   study   it    is   not   unlikely  to  expect   that  the 
different   social  classes  would  relocate    into  those   areas 
inhabited  by  families   of  their   same   class    and,    similarly,    that 
the   more   modern   households    -   as   we    saw,   behavior  being  the 
important   factor   here   -  would  seek  the  modern   areas;    and  the 
traditional  families,    the  more   traditional   areas,   the   South  End. 
The   discussion  of  the  specific  reasons   for  the    choice   of 

the  new  home   offers   some  substantiation  of  the   role   of  the 

18 
clustering  factors    in  relocation.  To  the   query;    Why  did  you 

pick  this   place?    -   a  checklist   of  possible  responses   was   pro- 
vided  (Figure   4.1).      The   question  was    an  open-ended  one,    however, 
and  the   pre-coded  alternatives  were   used  merely  to    facilitate 
the  recording  of  the   answer.      Responses  were  marked   as   unprompted 
if  obtained  without  being   probed   and  prompted,    if   obtained  by  the 
interviewer  ' s   reading   the    list   of   alternatives.        The  original 
intention  of   this   two -stage    question  had  been  to  distinguish 
between  the   two   types,   but    the    limited  number   of   total  responses 
required  their   combination. 

In  general,    the   categories   used   are   self-explanatory. 
The   "quality  of  the   house"    included   any  response  geared  specific- 
ally to   the  dwelling  unit    itself   except    its    rental  or   cost 
features.      Remarks   such  as   "I    liked  the   kitchen  and  bathroom" 
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Figure  4.1.  REASONS  FOR  SEIECTING  NEW  PLACE 
Why  did  you  pick  this  place? 

1.  the  quality  of  the  house 

2.  the  rent  was  low 

3.  the  cost  was  low 

4.  a  neighborhood  you  liked 

5.  a  neighborhood  you  were  used  to 

6.  nearness  to  relatives 

7.  other: 


cr   "it   was  big   enough  for   our  needs,"   or  simply  "I    liked  the 
apartment"   were    coded  here.      The   "rent    and  cost   were    low"    items 
referred  to  the   ability  of  the   family  to    afford  the  new  place. 
The    "neighborhood  you   liked"    category   included  that    specific 
comment    and   statements    regarding   features    or  characteristics 
of  the  neighborhood.      For  example,    "the   stores    looked  good  here," 
"it  was   convenient |    I   could  walk  to  work,"    or  "people    seemed 
friendly  here."      The   categories    "a  neighborhood  you  were   used  to" 
and  "nearness   to  relatives"    pertained  to  those   specific  refer- 
ences . 

A  variety  of   other   responses   were   elicited.      Economic 
considerations    other   than  low   rents   or   costs    -  for  example,    the 
rooming   house  manager  who   took  his   room  because   the   owner    asked 
him  "to  run    it"    -  were   cited   in   a  number   of    instances.      Apart- 
ments  discovered  by  some  type   of  fortuitous    circumstances    -   as 
in   the    case  when  the   apartment    "belonged  to   my  daughter-in-law's 
uncle   and  he   offered   It  to  me"    -  were    classified   as   chance 
knowledge   situations.      Also  mentioned  were    the   desire   to  be  near 
friends   or   simply  the    fact   that   the   respondent    had  friends    in  the 
building   -    coded  under   social  relationships.      The   remainder  of 
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the   "other"    responses    included  those    indicating    indifference    and 
no   special  reason  for  the    choice    and   some   referring   simply  to 
the    apartment's    availability   -   for  example,    "it   was  vacant,"    or 
"I  just   found   it,"    or   "it   was   the  first   place    I  could  get." 

Finally,    two   additional  types   of   reasons   suggesting   the 
family  had   "no   choice"    in   the  determination  of   its   new  dwelling 
were   prominent.      The  first    included  statements   that   the  BRA 
merely   assigned    it  to  them  but  made   no  mention  of  the  necessity 
of  getting   out   of    Castle  Square    and  the   desperation   of  having  to 
find  a  new  place.      "The    city  picked    it   for  me"    and   "the  BRA 
assigned   it   to  us"  were   frequent   examples.      In  the    second  situa- 
tion,   the  respondent    indicated  the   direness   of  his    Castle   Square 
predicament,    that   he  ¥Jas,    in   essence,    forced  out   and  the  new 
place  was   the   only  one   he    could  find  with  or  without  mention  of 
the  fact   that   the  new  place  was    assigned  to   him.      Included   in 
this    category  were   such  remarks    as    "I  had  to  move,"    "I  was   des- 
perate,  but   this   had  possibilities,"    and   "I  couldn't   find   any 
other  place,    and   I  had  to  get    out." 

As   the   data  for  the   "free-choice"   reasons   suggest    in 
Table  VI.    3A,    economic   factors   were    of   importance  to   each  of 
the    four    classes,    though  in  different  degrees   for   each  one.      They 
were   the    considerations   most   frequently   cited  by  the  under   and 
lower   classes    and   appear  to   have  been   of   considerable,    if  not    the 
greatest,    importance    to   members   of   the  working   and  middle   classes 
This   would   seem  to  be    in   line  with  our   statement   on  the   pressure 
placed  on  housing  preferences  by   family   income.        Yet    other 
factors   also   exerted   considerable    influence.      Generally,    the 
percentage   of  respondents  mentioning  non-economic   factors   tends 
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to   Increase  with  higher   class   standing*      We  may  note   as  relevant 

19 
to   our  former  discussion       the   high   incidence   of   middle    class 

families  who   chose  their  place  because   they   "liked  the   new 

neighborhood."      Similarly*    relative  to   frequency  of  the   other 

reasons   cited  by  them,    the   factor  of   liking   the  neighborhood 

seems    important  to  the  working   and   lower    classes   also. 

In  terms    of  the  modernism  typology    (Table   VI.    4A)  ,   there 
Is    a  relationship  between  modernism  and   economic   considerations, 
although   it    is  not   so  strong   as  that  between  social   class    and 
economic  matters.      When   the   reasons    of  each  type   are    compared 
with  one    another,   moreover,    the   non-financial   concerns   seem 
relatively  more   significant  to  the  modernism  types   than  they  were 
to   the    classes.      This   result  would  seem  to  follow  our   above 
hypothesis   that    if   class   was   held  constant,   the  modernism  types 
would  move   to    areas  with   inhabitants    like  themselves.      In  general, 
then,    the    importance   of   economic   factors    and   the   choice   of  neigh- 
borhoods   and  neighbors,    for  both  social  classes    and  modernism 
types,    appears    illustrated. 

Yet    it  was  the  discovery  that   a  sizable   percentage   of 
families,    especially   among  the  underclass    and   the  MT's,    felt 
that   they   had  "no   choice"    in  the   selection  of   their  new  residence 

which  was   most    surprising   and   intriguing.      Although  this   was   not 

20 
the    actual  relocation  procedure,        the   fact   that  many  felt   that 

this   was   the   case  raised  serious    speculations   regarding  the 

family's   perception  of  the   relocation   operation  and   its   effects 

on  their  opinion  of  their  new  housing. 

To  better  understand  this    type   of  perception,    the   reason." 

for  selection  of   the   new   housing  were   reclassified   according  to 
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the  general  quality  of  the  response  rather  than   its    specific 
content   -  that    is,   positive,   neutral,    and  negative  responses. 
Positive  responses   were  those    in  which  all  reasons  were   indica- 
tive  of  positive    attributes    and   attractions   of   the  new  dwelling. 
The   neutral  category    included  the  no   choice   situation  in  which 
the    individual  felt  merely   that   the   place  was    assigned  without 
mentioning  the  desperation  of   having   to    leave   Castle  Square. 
It    also  comprised  those  replies    Indicating   indifference,   no 
special  reason,    or  the   mere    availability  of  the    apartment. 
Negative  reasons  were   those  revealing  that   the   respondent   could 
not   distinguish  between  the    choice  of   a  new  place    and  the   neces- 
sity of   leaving    the   old.      He   "picked"    the   new  one   only  because 
he  was   forced  out   of   Castle  Square    and  felt   he   had  no   alternative 
Finally,    there  was    also   a  mixed  category  which  was   composed  of 
statements    citing  positive    attractions   coupled  with   either 
neutral  or  negative   sentiments. 

As  Table   VI.    3B  reveals,    a  large  percentage   of  all 
classes   did  not   select   their  new  place   for  any  quality  which  it 
might   have   possessed.      They  moved   in  only  because   they  felt    it 
was    assigned  to  them  or  they  had  to  get   out    of  the   old  one 
anyway.      Thus   29$  of  the  middle   class,    23$  of  the  working,   33$ 
of  the    lower,    and   a  huge  66$  of  the  underclass   expressed  no 
positive   reason  whatsoever  -   or,    in  other   words,    we  might   say 
that  they  felt  that  they   had  no  power   in  the   selection  of   their 
new  home.      To  be   sure,    there  were  differences    among   the    classes 
in  the   types   of  power lessness.      None  of  the  middle   class  moved 
solely  because  they   "were    forced  out,"   whereas    about   one-fifth 
of   each  of  the    lower   classes  did.      However,    it   was   the  exceed- 
ingly high  percentage   of   the   underclass   who   felt   powerless   that 
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struck  the   author   as  needing   some   further   exploratory   investiga- 
tion.     One   possible   explanation  of  why  these   families  thought   the 
relocation  operation  functioned   in   this   manner    seemed  quite 
plausible  when  additional   findings  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
question.      For  the    underclass,    it   appeared  that  the   feelings   of 

power lessness  might   be   closely  related  to  the  type   of  housing 

21 
into  which  they  moved   and  the   method  by  which  this  was   done. 

As   the   figures   for  social  class    and  housing  tenure   show 
(Table   VI.    12),    the  majority   (56$)    of  the   underclass   were   re- 
housed  in  public   housing  projects.      Moreover,    though  somewhat 
reflecting  the   above   figure,   the  data  on  method  of  relocation 

reveal  that  more   than  two-thirds    (68$)    of  the  places    obtained 

22 
by  the   underclass   were  found  for  them  by  the  BRA    (Table   VI.    13). 

The   point    is   that    it   seems   quite   conceivable   that  many  members 

of  the   underclass   may  have   perceived  these   provisional  offers    as, 

in  fact,    assignments   to  which  they  were  bound.      It    is   possible 

also   that   the  method   of  relocation  was   conducive   to  perceptions 

of  power  lessness    among  the   other   three   classes. 

These  do  not    appear  to  be   the   only   factors    at   work, 

however.      It  was   reasoned  that   the   neutral   and  especially  the 

negative   sentiments  might   reflect  more   pervasive   feelings   of 

alienation,    that    is,    of  the    lack  of  meaning   and  of  opportunity 

in  one's    life    in  general,    and  thus,   that   such  an   individual 

might  not    conceive   of  the  move   as    a   chance   to  better  his    lot 

and,    even  worse,    view   it   as   merely   another   impediment.      The 

figures    regarding  the   relationship  between   alienation   and   class 

and  modernism,    respectively,   would  seem  to  give   some   credence   to 

this    argument. 
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The  alienation  index  (Figure  4.2)  was  composed  of  three 
statements  directed  at  eliciting  feelings  of  lack  of  opportunity 
and  meaning  in  life.  The  respondent  was  asked  to  "agree  or 
disagree"  with  each  remark  and  the  responses  were  rated  as 
"alienated"  or  "unalienated."   The  relationships  between  the 
first  item  and  each  of  the  other  two  were  found  to  be  uni- 
dimensional,  and  the  latter  two  were  directly  related  to  one 
another.   Each  individual  was  then  classified  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  "alienated"  responses:  (1)  two  or  more  were  con- 
sidered highly  alienated;  (2)  one  was  somewhat  alienated;  (3) 
none,  as  not  at  all  alienated. 

Figure  4.2        Alienation  Index 

Statement  Alienated  Response 

Every  day  may  bring  a  rewarding  and 

enriching  experience.  Disagree 

Life  as  most  men  live  it  is  pretty 

meaningless.  Agree 

In  spite  of  what  some  people  say, 

the  lot  of  the  average  man  is  getting 

worse  not  better.  Agree 

Thus,  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  -  that  the  neutral 
and,  especially,  negative  sentiments  about  the  choice  of  housing 
might  be  reflections  of  more  general  feelings  of  alienation  - 
we  note,  in  Table  VI.  14,  that  much  more  than  half  (65$)  of  the 
underclass  were  highly  alienated.   It  does  not  seem  impossible 
that  this  attitude  may  have  contributed  to  the  feelings  of  power- 
lessness  expressed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  underclass. 
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The  data  also  indicate  that  the  power lessness  phenomenon 
was  not  solely  a  class  relationship.  For  three  of  the  modern  is;-1 
types,  the  percentages  citing  neutral  or  negative  responses  wens 
nearly  the  same,  ranging  from  32%  of  the  MM's  through  29%  of  the 
TM'a,  to  28%  for  the  TT's,  but  for  the  MP's  it  was  an  exceeding ly 
high  66%.  More  than  a  majority,  in  fact,  53%  of  the  Jiff's  felt 
that   they  had  been   "forced  out." 

In  the   case   of  the   MT's,    the    role   of   alienation  would 
seem  even  more    likely  than  that   of   the   other   two  factors.      That 
only  20%   of   the    one-move   MI   families   were   relocated   into   public 
housing,    compared  to   55%  of  the   underclass,    and  that   only  39% 
of   all  Mi's   were  BRA   relocated,    as    opposed  to   68%  of  the   under- 
class,   would   allow   some    acknowledgement   of   the    influence    of 
these  two  elements,   but   an  attribution  nowhere  near  the   strength 
of  that   hypothesized  for   the   feelings   of   the  underclass    (Tables 
VI.    15    and   16).      On  the   other  hand,    57%   of   the   Mi's   were    highly 
alienated   and   an  additional  21%  were    somewhat    alienated   (Table 
VI.    17).      These  may  have  been  more    likely  to   conceive   of  the 
move    in   a  negative   way. 

It    appears,    therefore,    that  three   factors    -   the  method 
of   relocation,    the   type   of   housing,    and   alienation  -  may  be 
contributing  to  powerless   feelings.      Carried  further,   however, 
our    analysis    also   suggests   that   these   may   in   fact  be   acting    in 
different  ways.      There    is    a  difference    in  the   types   of  power- 
lessness   expressed  by  members    of  the   underclass    and   those    of  the 
MT  group.      Though   a   like   percentage    (66%)    of   each  group   felt 
this   way,   44%   of   the  underclass    stated  neutral   reasons,    and   only 
22%  mentioned  negative  reasons,    whereas   53%   of  the   Mi's    cited 
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negative   factors,    and  only   13%   elicited  neutral  ones.      It   might 
be    argued,    therefore,    that   the    type   of  new  housing   and  the 
method  of  relocation   are  more    closely  related  to  neutral  res- 
ponses   and  that   modernism  and   alienation   are  more   nearly 
associated  with  negative   feelings.      Thus,    recalling  our   earlier 
hypothesis   that  modernism  was    a  discriminating  variable   operating 
within   social  class,   we   can   suggest  that    it   might  be   the   type 
of  new  housing   and  the   manner   in  which   it  was    secured,    especially, 
that   tended  to    account   for  many  of   the  neutral  perceptions   of   the 
social  classes,    and  that    it   might   be   the   Ill's    and  other   alienated 
individuals    among  the  social  classes    that  tended  to   offer  the 
negative   reasons.      Thus,   the  bulk  of  powerless   feelings    among 
the  underclass   might  be    attributed  more  to   the  type    and  method 
of   rehousing   than  to  the  modernism  and  alienation,    as   suggested 
earlier.      Some  verification   for  this   explanation  would   also   seem 
forthcoming  from   the  fact   that,   whereas   29%   of  the  middle    class 
made  neutral  responses    and  none  made    a  negative   one,    36%   of  the 
middle   class   was   placed   in  BRA-located  units,  but    only  14%  were 
alienated   and  none  were   in  the    ME  group. 

Thus   far,    our  discussion  has    centered  on  an   analysis    e 
the  data  for    a  possible   explanation  of  why  some   families   per- 
ceive  the   relocation   operation  to  be  beyond  their  control,   but 
it   has    left   untouched  the    question   of  the  effects    of  such  per- 
ceptions  on  the  family's   opinion   of  their  new  home.      It   was 
hypothesized  that  those   families  who  felt   powerless    in  their 
choice,    especially  those  who  expressed  negative  reasons,   would 
tend  to  have    less    favorable  views   than  those  who  had  expressed 
some   positive    factor.      As   the   discussion  below  will  show,    this 
hypothesis    appears,    in  the   main,    to  be   validated. 
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The   New  Home 

The   technique   employed  for   this  part   of   the    analysis 
was    an   adaptation  of   the   Self -Anchoring  Striving  Scale   developed 
by  Hadley  Cantril  of  the    Institute   for    International  Social 
Research.      "A  Self -Anchoring  Scale    is    a  means    for  getting   a 
person  to  define ,    on  the  "basis    of  his   own   assumptions,    percep- 
tions,  goals,    and  values,    the  two   extremes,    or   anchoring  points, 
of  the   spectrum  on  which  scale  measurement    is   desired   (e.g.,   the 
'top'    and  the  "bottom,  '    the    'good'    and  the  ^ad,  '    the    'best'    and 

the  'worst ') ,    then  to   employ  this   self -defined  continuum  as   a 

23 
measuring  device."  It    is    a  method,    in  other  words,   which  seems 

"to   elicit   from  the   respondent    just   what   it    is   he    is    striving 

for   in   life    (or   in  whatever  particular   aspect   of    life   to  which 

the   questions    are  directed)    and  how  successful  he   feels  he    is    in 

24 
the   realization  of  his   ends."  As    adapted  for   housing,    speci- 

fically,   the   respondent  was    asked  to  describe  what   his    ideal 
living  place,    in  effect   his   dream  house,   would  be    like; 

What  would  be   the    ideal  kind  of  place   you'd  want   to 
live    in   -  your  dream  place? 

He  was   then   asked  the   opposite: 

Now,   taking  the    other    side   of  the   picture,    what   would 
be  the  worst   place   you'd  want    to    live    in? 

After  describing   his    conceptions    of  what  would  be    the    ideal   and 
worst   housing   conditions   for   him  and  his   family,   the   respondent 
ranked   his   present    and  Castle   Square   housing   on  an  eleven-step 
ladder  which  was,    in  effect,    "anchored"    at   the  top  by  his 
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conception   of  dream  house    and   at  the  bottom  by  his   worst   housing 
situation: 


Now,    here    is    a  picture   of   a   ladder.      Suppose  we   say  the 
top  represents   your  dream  place    and  the  bottom  the 
worst   place   you'd  want   to    live    in. 


10 


8 


0 


A.  Where    on   the    ladder  do  you  feel  you   are  now? 

B.  Where   on  the    ladder  do   you  feel  you  were   before 
relocation? 


In   this   way,   we   felt   that   we    could   ascertain   a  rating   of  the 
family's   new  housing    and   the   Castle   Square   housing   In    its    own 
terms,   drawn   against   the  baselines   of   its   conceptions   on    its 
ideal   and  worst   possible   situations.      Moreover,    as   Cantril  Jr. 
wrote:    "The    ladder   ratings    as  well   as    the    anchoring  points    are 
the   respondent's    own  creations.      Individuals    can  thus   be   com- 
pared directly  to    one    another  without   reference  to   predetermined 

ii25 
categories   of  response." 

In   addition  to   the   self- anchoring   housing    scale,    the 

respondent   was    asked   later    a  specific   question   on  how  his   present 

neighborhood  compared  with  Castle   Square.      This   was   done  because 
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the  importance  of  the  neighborhood  itself  has  often  been  stressed 

4-  A  4  26 

m  previous  studies. 

The  analysis  of  the  housing  desires  has  not  been  com- 
pleted as  yet,  but  enough  is  available  so  that  it  may  be  offered 
here  as  a  guide  for  the  discussion  of  ratings.   Although  res- 
ponses to  both  ideal  and  worst  situation  queries  were  recorded 
and  coded  with  great  attention  to  the  details  of  the  answers  - 
for  example,  a  statement  might  be  coded  according  to  the  type  of 
neighborhood,  the  kind  of  heating,  the  architectural  style,  and 
the  cost  of  the  dwelling  -  they  are  presented  here  in  the  form 
of  a  typology  based  on  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  total 
response  in  order  to  simplify  a  comparison  of  the  groups;  Luxury 
desires  were  those  which  stress  details  of  swankness  or  extrava- 
gance in  the  home  or  apartment  which  would  involve  quite  a  bit 
of  money  and  expenses.   It  included,  for  example,  the  statement? 
"a  luxury  apartment"  and  "a  modern  house  with  every  convenience, 
four  bathrooms,  and  a  fancy  kitchen."  Modest  desires  were  con- 
sidered to  be  those  in  which  the  respondent  wanted  a  modest 
house,  with  moderately  extensive  facilities  and  conveniences, 
the  modernness  and  sound  quality  of  which  had  to  be  stressed. 
Answers  frequently  reflected  the  desire  for  a  suburban  location, 
for  home  ownership,  and  a  place  "good  for  the  children."   "My 
ovjn  house  -  not  fancy,  hut  mine,"  and  "a  single  house  with  a 
good  kitchen  and  places  for  the  children  to  play"  were  coded  in 
the  modest  category.   Basic  desires  were  those  in  which  the 
household  head  wanted  only  decent  conditions  and  basic  sanitation 
features  and  facilities.   Generally  few  specific  wishes  were 
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expressed,  and  those  that  were  indicated  a  preference  for  only 
minimal  improvement.   It  included  a  simple  request  for  "a  place 

with  good  heat,"  "one  near  work,"  "a  first  floor  apartment,"  or 

27 
"what  I  can  afford." 

The  simplified  typology  of  total  responses  to  the  housing 

desires  question  is  to  be  found  in  Table  VI.  5.   In  general,  the 

findings  would  seem  in  line  with  those  of  other  authors  concerned 

with  social  class  regarding  the  tendency  of  the  upper  classes  to 

have  broader  horizons  and  a  greater  awareness  of  opportunities  - 

and  concomitantly  a  better  chance  to  achieve  them  -  than  do  the 

no 

"underdogs."    Again,  social  class  seems  to  make  some  "dif- 
ference" in  the  type  and  degree  of  desires,  albeit  in  one  case 
an  inverse  relationship.   The  middle  class  tends  to  be  more  In- 
clined to  have  wishes  and  conceptions  of  a  dream  house  than  do 
the  lower  classes;  and,  similarly,  the  working  class,  though 
less  so  than  the  middle,  was  more  inclined  to  have  wishes  than 
the  remaining  two  classes.   Thus,  all  of  the  middle  class  ex- 
pressed some  dream  hopes,  whereas  11$  of  the  working,  23$  of  the 
lower,  and  24$  of  the  under  expressed  none  at  all. 

In  terms  of  the  types  of  desires  actually  stated,  there 
seem  to  be  no  outstanding  differences  among  the  classes  other 
than  the  inverse  one  that  nearly  one-fifth  (19$)  of  the  under- 
class expressed  hoped  for  luxury  housing.   Possibly  this  fact 
might  be  attributable  to  some  form  of  "dream  escapism,"  or  in 
other  words  the  wish  for  something  in  all  likelihood  unobtainable 
by  any  member  of  the  underclass  in  order  to  compensate  for 
feelings  of  low  status.   But  this  question  is  not  our  concern.. 
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In  so  far   as  modernism   is    concerned  -   and  these   figures 
are  not   offered  to  explain  differences    among  the    classes  but , 
again,   merely  as    a  baseline    -   there   seems   to  be  no  relationship 
between  this   variable    and  housing  desires.      Only  the   small  per- 
centage   (19$)    of  the  TT's   with  modest  desires   and  the   small 
percentage    (25$)    of   MP's   with  basic   desires,   which  for   the 
present   remain  unexplained,    stand  out. 

In  fact,    it  was   the   over-all  similarity  and  moderateness 
of  the    housing   desires   expressed  by  the    various    social  classes 
and  modernism  groups   that  was    outstanding.      For  the  most  part, 
no   one  desired  or  set    as   his    ideal  standard  an   Idyllic   "castle 
In  the   sky."     This  moderateness    suggests,    for  the  discussion  of 
housing    ladder  ratings   below,    that   very   low   ratings   would  not 
necessarily  be  the  result   of  exceptionally  high   ideals.      Like- 
wise,   the  general  similarity   suggests    that  differences  between 
the    ladder  ratings    of  the   different   classes    and  groups   would  not 
necessarily  be   a  reflection  of   their  having  vastly  different 
standards    and   ideals. 

Prior  to  beginning   the   analysis   of  the   perceptions    of  the 
actual  rehousing,    let  me  note   again   in  the  way  of   a  baseline   for 
our  discussion,    that  the   great  majority  of   all   classes    and   all 

modernism  types   were   relocated   into   standard  housing   as    class  I- 

29 
fied  by  the   interviewer.  The   criteria  employed  were   those 

currently  used  by  the  BRA   In   their  present    operations    and 

generally  call  for   a  sound  physical  structure   of   sufficient   size 

with  adequate   facilities    and  utilities   within  the   financial  means 

of   the   family.  We    can  see    in  Tables  VI.    18   and   19   that   75$   or 
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more  of  all  classes  and  modernism  types  were  relocated  into 
standard  housing  as  determined  by  external,  professional 
criteria.   This  result  when  compared  to  the  earlier  stated  fact 
that  only  Q%   of  the  housing  in  Castle  Square  was  adjudged  in 
sound  physical  condition  by  the  1960  Census  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the  housing  of  the 
families  occurred.   However,  in  the  opinions  of  -  and  thus  I 
would  presume  according  to  the  standards  of  -  the  relocated 
themselves,  rehousing  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  complex 
and  varied  operation  than  the  above  comparison  portends. 

It  appears,  as  we  read  the  data  in  Table  VI.  7,  that 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  social  class  and  the 
quality  of  the  new  housing  as  perceived  by  the  families  them- 
selves.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  middle  class  would  fare 
better  in  the  rehousing  operation  than  the  "bottom"  three 
classes,  and  this  seems  to  be  upheld.   In  general,  the  middle 
class  show  improvement  in  their  housing  situation.   They  tend 
to  rank  their  new  dwelling  much  higher  than  the  one  in  Castle 
Square.   Thus,  the  mean  rating  of  the  pre -relocation  dwelling 
was  only  4.9,  as  compared  to  a  mean  rating  of  6.6  for  the  new 
place.   Moreover,  in  terms  of  percentage  shifts,  although  57% 
of  the  middle  felt  there  was  no  change  In  their  housing,  43% 
thought  it  had  improved,  and  no  one  considered  it  worse.   Finally 
that  79%  thought  that  the  neighborhood  itself  was  better  than 
Castle  Square  leads  one  to  infer  that  the  new  unit  itself  was 
not  considered  much  better  than  the  previous  one  but  that  the 
neighborhood  was.   In  short,  it  appears  that  the  middle  class 
may  have  moved  Into  better  areas  -  as  the  locational  data  cited 
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earlier  would   suggest    -  but   not   necessarily   into  better   apartments 
and  houses. 

For  the    "bottom"    three    classes   taken  together,   the 

results   of  the  rehousing  operation  do   not  seem  to   have  been  the 

3i 
same.  They  viewed  their   homes    in   Castle   Square    in   about   the 

same   or   slightly  brighter    light   than  did  the  middle   class,   but 

the  rating   for   their  new  homes   revealed  no   improvement,    and  per- 

32 

haps    a  slight   decline    in  their  housing   situation.  The   Lower 

Three's  mean   ladder   rating   of  their   pre -re  location  homes    (5.1) 
dipped  a  bit   to  4.9   for  the   post-relocation  dwelling.      Percentage- 
wise   (although   it  might  be  pointed  out   that   only  9%  fewer   of  the 
Lower  Three   felt   that   they  had  moved   into  better  housing  than 
did  the  middle    class),    it  was   the   facts   that   only  22%  found  their 
new  place   to  be   as   good   as    Castle   Square    and  nearly  half    (44$) 
found   it   to  be  worse   that    illustrate   the   lack  of   rehousing 
success   experienced  by  the   Lower  Three,  in   "perception"   terms    at 
least.      Thus   the  hypothesis   that   the  middle   class   should  fare 
better   than  the   "bottom"    three   classes  does    appear  to  be   sub- 
stantiated. 

Now,   when  we   reconstitute  the   collapsed  grouping   of  the 
Lower  Three,   differences   do    appear   in  the  perceptions    of   housing 
results    among  them.      Comparison   of  the   mean  ladder   ratings   shows 
that   the  underclass   thought   their   new  housing    (4.2)    to  be   about 
the   same   or  slightly  worse   than  the   old   (4.5),    and  that    the 
working   class   thought    it  was    about  the   same   or   better   -  4.7  for 
the   present    compared  to  4.6   for  the  past.      The    lower   class, 
though  rating  the  new  housing   higher    (5.3)    than  the   other  two, 
did  not   think  that    it  was    as  good  as    Castle   Square    (5.9). 
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Moreover,    although   about   the  same  percentage    (from  40  to  46$) 
of  each  of  the   "bottom"    three   classes   felt  the  present   housing 
to  be    inferior   to   Castle  Square,    the  underclass   contained  the 
greatest  percentage    (50$)    feeling    it  was  better,    and  the    lower 
class   had  the   fewest,    only  22$.      Pe?;er   of   the   working   class 
(39$)    than  the  underclass   believed  they  had  gotten   improved 

housing,    although  the    comparison  of  mean  ratings  would   suggest 

33 
that   results   should  have  been  the   opposite.  Thus,    although 

one   might   have   expected   a  one-to-one   direct  relationship 

between  class    standing   and   improved  housing   -   that    is,   the 

higher   the   class   standing,   the    higher  the   "perceptions"   of 

relocated  dwellings    -  this    does   not   seem  to  be   the   case. 

Turning  for  a  moment   to  the   specific   comparison  of 
neighborhoods,        we  see  that    a  much  greater  percentage   of  the 
middle   class   felt   that   they  had  moved  to   better  neighborhoods 
than  did  the   other  three   classes,    as  the   figures   on   actual 
location  cited   above   should  have    led  us   to   expect.      Moreover, 
if  we  might  be    allowed  to   speculate   on  the   situation  of  the 
"bottom"    three   classes   by  comparing  the   figures   relating   to 
neighborhoods   only  with  those   on  the  broader   self -anchoring 
housing  scale,    it  would   appear  that   working   and   lower   classes 
tended  to  feel  that   they  were    in  better  neighborhoods   but  not 
necessarily  better   housing  units,    and  that   for  the   underclass 
it  might  be   the  reverse.      However,    further   analysis  must  be 
undertaken  before   these   speculations    can  be  more   than  sug- 
gestions . 

Yet   on  the  housing    ladder,    it   was   the   fact   that   there 
were  differences    among  the    "bottom"    three   classes   and, 
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especially,    that   there  was   not   even  a  majority  of   any   class 
which  thought   their  new  housing  was  better  than  that    in   Castle 
Square  that    led  to   further   probing.      The   prime  discriminating 
variable,   modernism,    appears   to   shed   little   light   on  the 
question   (Table   VI. 8).      Originally,    It  was   hypothesized  that 
there  would  not  necessarily  be   any  relationship  between  the 
quality  of  the   rehousing    and  modernism  other  than   that   sug- 
gested by  the    actual   location  of  the  new  homes    and  power lessness 
feelings.      Thus,    although   a  comparison   of   the  mean   ladder   ratings 
for  the  MM's    and   the  TM's   suggests  that  the  results    for   each 
group  differed,   the   percentage   shifts   are   almost   the   same    and 
nearly  evenly  divided  between   those  with  higher  ratings    and 
those  with   lower  ratings.      The  neighborhood   comparisons    are   also 
quite   similar,    and  the   large  percentages    in  better  neighborhoods 
would  seem  possibly  to  reflect   the  moving  patterns.      The    large 
difference   in  mean  ratings   for  the  TT's    -   from  4.0  for  Castle 
Square   to   5.7   for  the  present    -  would   appear  to  mark  a  sharp 
improvement    in  housing.      The  percentage   changes   for   the   housing 
ladder   -  50%  rating  the  new  higher   -   and  for  the  neighborhoods 
specifically  -  50%  rating  the  new   area  vi/orse   -   suggests   a 
situation  similar  to  that   of  the  underclass    -   that    is,   better 
units    in  worse  neighborhoods.      This   result,    however,   might  be 
a  reflection  of  the   high  percentage   of  TT's   who   are  members   of 
the  underclass    (54%),    as  much  as   a  consequence   of  the   large 
number   of  TT's   who  remained   inside   the  South  End  slum  area 
(56%)    and  the    low  rating   given  to   their  Castle   Square   housing. 

The   evenness   of   the   results   for  the  MM  and  TM  groups 
and  the   uncertainty  which  surrounds    those   for  the  TT's    appears 
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to  cast  doubt,  at  least  for  the  present,  on  the  effectiveness  of 
modernism  to  explain  the  rehousing  operation  and  to  support  the 
hypothesis  of  "no  relationship."   However,  the  data  for  the  MT 
group  do  in  fact  seem  useful.   The  marked  drop  in  ladder  ratings 
-  from  6.2  for  Castle  Square  to  4.8  for  the  present  housing  -  as 
well  as  the  concomitant  large  majority  (61$)  to  whom  the  new 
place  was  worse  suggests  the  sharp  decline  in  housing  quality 
perceived  by  the  group.   This  negative  effect  of  relocation  is  in 
fact  the  beginning  of  a  trend  of  such  feelings  for  the  I.2T  group 

which  is  broken  only  by  the  results  for  the  specific  comparison 
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of  neighborhoods.    Moreover,  this  high  percentage  of  MP's  who 

perceived  a  worsening  of  their  housing  situation  would  appear  to 

support  our  earlier  hypothesis  on  the  effects  of  negative  feel- 

ings  of  power lessness  on  perceptions  of  new  housing.     It  will 

be  noted  that  it  is  the  Mi's,  a  highly  alienated  group,  the 

majority  of  whom  had  chosen  their  new  place  only  because  they 

were  forced  out  of  the  old,  that  included  the  highest  percentage 

of  people  feeling  the  new  place  was  worse  than  the  old.   On  the 

other  hand,  half  of  the  underclass,  the  other  group  which 

exhibited  a  large  degree  of  powerlessness  but  of  the  "neutral" 

kind,  thought  the  new  housing  was  better  than  Castle  Square. 

Thus,  one  might  speculate  that  negative  reasons  for  the  selection 

of  the  new  place  brought  on  by  modernism  type  and  alienation 

possibly  are  conducive  to  low  ratings  of  the  place,  whereas 

neutral  responses,  possibly  the  result  of  the  method  and  type  of 

rehousing,  are  not  necessarily  so  related.   Therefore,  it  appears 

that  if  a  person  feels  the  place  is  assigned,  he  may  still  think 

it  an  improvement  over  the  preceding  unit;  but  if  he  feels 
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compelled  to  leave,  the  chances  of  this  are  less.    Moreover, 

we  can  further  suggest  that  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  perceptions  of  worsened  housing  by  the  "bottom"  three  classec 
might  be  the  presence  of  MT's  within  these  groups. 

The  factor  which  was  found  to  be  more  highly  related  to 
the  rehousing  results  than  the  others  was  the  feelings  the 
family  might  have  had, before  redevelopment  was  announced,  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  moving  out  of  Castle  Square.   Those  who 
were  "planning  to  move   out"  or  were  "thinking  about  it  but  never 
got  around  to  it"  were  in  the  category  "intend  to  move,"  as 
opposed  to  those  who  were  "planning  to  stay  on"  in  Castle  Square. 
Thus,  as  the  data  in  Table  VI.  10  show,  those  families  who  were 
predisposed  to  move  tend  to  think  their  new  housing  is  much 
better  than  the  old,  whereas  those  who  wanted  to  remain  tend  to 
feel  it  is  worse.   The  mean  ladder  ratings  of  those  intending  to 
leave  Castle  Square  rose  nearly  two  rungs  from  a  very  low  3.3 
for  the  old  place  to  5.2  for  the  present  one,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ratings  of  families  planning  to  stay  declined  slightly 
from  a  mean  of  5.6  to  a  mean  of  5.1.   Moreover,  in  percentage 
terms,  more  than  a  majority  (54%)    of  the  first  type  thought  the 
new  place  was  better  than  that  in  Castle  Square,  and  only  15% 
thought  it  was  worse.   These  figures  differ  markedly  from  the 
corresponding  ones  for  the  latter  group  of  whom  less  than  a 
third  (30%)  felt  they  had  found  improved  housing,  and  nearly 
half  felt  themselves  to  be  in  worsened  situations.   Likewise,  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  those  predisposed  to  move  (70%)  felt 
they  were  in  better  neighborhoods  than  did  those  wanting  to  stay 
(43%).   It  appears,  therefore,  that  those  who  intended  to  leave 
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Castle  Square   tend  to    feel  that  they   have  benefited  from  reloca- 
tion  in  so   far   as   housing   is    concerned,   while  those  who  planned 
to  remain  do  not   necessarily  have   this      attitude. 

Furthermore ,    this   factor  may  exolain,    in  part    (Table 
VI. 9),   the  differences    in  rehousing   feelings    among  the   "bottom" 
three   classes.      It  may  have  been   the  presence   of   a  higher  per- 
centage  of  those    intending   to   move  prior  to   redevelopment    among 
the   underclass    (36%),    and  among  the  working    class    (24$),   that 
accounted  for   the  higher   percentages   of  these    classes   than  that 
of  the    lower   class,   who  felt  that   they  had  obtained  better 
housing.      Noting   the   strength  of  the   relationship  between 
feelings   of  better   or   similar  housing   and  moving   intentions,   we 
may  speculate   that   those  who  were  predisposed  to    leave  might 
think  the   new  housing  was    an  improvement   regardless   of  their 
class   standing. 

Finally,    the    apparent   "objectivity"    of  the   housing 
ratings   must  be  mentioned.      By  "objectivity"   we  mean  that   those 
families  who   moved   into   areas  which  we   have    classified  on   the 
basis   of  external  standards    as   much  better   than  Castle   Square 
and  which,    therefore,   we  would  expect   to   have    improved  dwelling 
facilities,    did   indeed  tend  to    consider  their  new  home   as   better. 
Thus,   from  the   data  in  Table    VI.  11,    it  will  be   noted  that   mean 
ratings   for  those   who  relocated  into   Out   3    areas    increased  three 
points   from   a  low  3.6   to   a  high  6.6,    whereas   the  mean  for  Out   2 
families   stayed  the   same,    and  those   for  the  Out   1   and  Inside 
South  End  families  declined.      The   percentage   shifts,    too,    differ 
strikingly   according  to    location.      Nearly  three-quarters    (71$) 
of  those   families    in  Out   3  neighborhoods   considered  the   new  place 
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an   improvement,    and  none   thought    it  was   worse,  as   opposed  to   the 
more   evenly  divided  families    in  Out   2   areas,    of  whom  41$  thought 
it  was  better   and  38%  worse,   and  the  sharply  contrasting  results 
in  both  Out    1  neighborhoods   and   Inside  the   South  End,   where   in 
each   area  only  about    a  quarter  of  the   families   found   improved 
dwellings    and  nearly  half  thought  their   condition  had  worsened. 
Likewise,   the   data  for  the   specific  neighborhood   comparison 
appears   to  be   "objective." 

The   "objectivity"    of  housing   opinions    leads   us   to   advance 
the  proposition  that,    possibly,    unless   the  move   results    in   a 
marked   improvement    in  housing   condition   (the   shift,   for   example, 
from  a  dilapidated  three-story  slum  tenement   to    a  modern  ranch 
house   in   a  tree-lined  suburban  neighborhood),    the  move  may  not 
be   perceived  as    an  opportunity   for   advantageous    change,    and  the 
new  housing  may  not  be   viewed  as  better  even  though   it  may  well 
be   if   judged   according  to  professional  criteria.      Thus,    a  move 
from  a  substandard   apartment    in   a  lower   class    area  to   a  standard 
one    in  a  working   class   section  which  may  be   seen   as    an   improve- 
ment  by  professionals   may  not  necessarily  be  perceived  as    such 
by  the   family  involved.      This   proposition  may   in  fact  partly 
explain  the   large  differences  between  the  mean  Castle   Square 
housing  ratings   for  those  groups   who  tended  to   feel  the  most 
improvement   from  moving   -   that    is,    those  who  had   intended  to 
leave  before  redevelopment    and   those  who  moved  to  Out  3   areas, 
and  their  respective    counterparts.      Thus,    the   "predisposed" 
and  the   "Out  3"    families   may  have   tended  to   denigrate   the   old 
housing  somewhat   relative   to  the  new  dwelling,   whereas  the  other 
families   may  have    idealized   it  to   some   degree   relative   to  the 
new  place. 
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In  so  far  as  the  operation  of  relocation  in  the  urban 
renewal  process  as  a  factor  of  social  change  is  concerned,  it 
would  seem  evident  from  the  above  discussion  that  a  prime 
function  of  relocation,  in  the  case  studied,  was  to  provide 
those  families  who  were  predisposed  to  move  before  redevelop- 
ment came  with  opportunity  to  do  so.   Relocation  appears 
primarily  to  have  aided  these  families  to  obtain  better  housing 
conditions . 

In  the  more  general  terms  of  social  class,  it  appears 
that  the  middle  class,  those  families  whom  we  would  expect  to 
be  best  able  to  leave  the  slums  on  their  own,  whether  or  not 
they  had  actually  intended  to  leave  Castle  Square  prior  to 
renewal,  tended  to  fare  better  in  the  rehousing  operation  than 
did  others  probably  not  so  able.   The  middle  class  for  the  most 
part  moved  into  the  better  areas  of  the  metropolitan  community. 
Almost  all  obtained  "decent,  safe  and  sanitary"  standard  housing., 
nearly  half  of  which  was  judged  by  the  occupants  themselves  to 
be  better  than  their  previous  residences  in  Castle  Square.  Yet 
the  majority  of  the  middle  class  felt  their  new   place  was  only 
about  the  same  as  their  pre -re  location  address. 

An  even  greater  majority  of  the  "bottom"  three  classes 
did  not  perceive  relocation  to  have  resulted  in  better  housing 
conditions,  although  the  vast  proportion  of  them  obtained 
standard  housing  according  to  professional  criteria.   In  view  oi 
this  majority  opinion  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  majority 
moved  into  neighborhoods,  by  our  criteria,  only  about  the  same 
or  slightly  better  than  the  Castle  Square  area,  the  degree  of 
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improvement   in  housing  experienced  by  the  "bottom"   three   ©lasses 
is   open  to  question. 

In  sum,   then,    it   appears   that  there  may  not  have  been 
such  a  marked   improvement   in  housing  as  the  comparison  of  housing 
situations   according  to  professional  criteria  would  suggest. 
Although  fully  85$  of   all  the  displaced  families  were  relocated 
into   "standard  housing,"    a  sizable  majority  felt   that  this 
housing  was  worse  or  only  about    as  good   as   their  pre -re  location 
Castle  Square  residence. 

This   conclusion   is  not  necessarily  to   say  that  renewal 
and  relocation  were   failures    and  did  not   "clear   slums."      In  the 
first  place,    it  would  be  remiss  to  make  such  a  judgment  without 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  urban  renewal  and  war   on  poverty 

programs   of  the  city  in  order  to  see  the  role  of  this  project 

38 
in  the   entire   attack  on  slums    and  urban  blight.  Secondly,    it 

can  be   argued  that,    in  view  of  the   scope  of  the  problems  of  slum 

clearance    and  the  task  of   revivifying   our   cities,    the   facts   that 

the  opportunity  to    leave   the   slums  was  given  to  some    families, 

and  many,    including  a  third  of  the   "bottom"   three   classes,   did 

obtain   improved   housing  represent  no   small  achievement.      The 

resolution  of  this    argument,    however,    is    a  question  of  policy 

involving  many  other   considerations   and   is  therefore  not  our 

concern. 

What   the   conclusion  does   suggest,   though,    is   that  the 

planners'    and  policy-makers'    conception   of   "decent,    safe,    and 

sanitary"   housing   as  the  desired  and   adequate   rehousing  resource 

may,    in  fact,   be   insufficient.     What   seems   necessary   as  the  goal 
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of  rehousing   is   standard  housing  of   a  sufficiently  attractive 
quality  that   it    is   perceived  by  the   displaced   family   as   better 
than   its   previous   home   so  that   the  move   is  seen  as    an  opportunity 
for,  not   an  impediment   to,    improvement.      No  doubt  this   would 
involve   increased  costs,  but   it  seems    a  necessary  further   step 
toward  satisfying  the  desires   of   and  alleviating  the  plight   of 
the  displaced  in  order  to   secure   the  goal  of  a  "decent   home  for 
every  American." 
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Chapter   4   -   NOTES 

1.  Otis  Dudley  Duncan  and  Beverly  Duncan,   "Residential  Dist- 
ribution and  Occupational  Stratification,"   American 
Journal  of  Sociology.   Vol.    60    (March   1955),    pi    493.      Cited 
in  James   M.   Beshers,    ed. ,   Urban  Social  Structure    (Glencoe: 
Free   Press,    1962),    p.    96. 

2.  The   neighborhood  classification   index   is   overweighted  by 
the  use   of  both  the  median  years   of   education  figure    and 
the  Shevky-Bell   Index  of   social  rank.      However,    I  do  not 
feel   it   has  been  greatly  distorted  by  their   simultaneous 
inclusion.      The   items,    though   related,   do  not    in  fact 
provide  the  same    information.      The   Shevky-Bell  educational 
percentage   complements   the   median   years   figure  but   does   not 
duplicate    it. 

3.  Frank  Sweetser,   The   Social  Ecology  of  Metropolitan  Boston, 
1960    (Boston:    Massachusetts   Department   of  Mental  Health), 
pp.    64-65.      The  neighborhood   classification    index   is   based 
on  the   analysis   of  the    1960   census   data  and   the  groupings 
of  population   characteristics    in  this    study. 

For    another   statement    on  the   validity   of   the   urbaniza- 
tion/f amilism  component,    see  Bishers,    op. cit . 

The    complete   method  used   in  the    index  will  be   presented 
at    a   later  date. 

4.  This  was  done    in  order  to   control  for  the  strong   influence 
of   race    and  the   occasional  distortions    caused  by  the    loca- 
tion of  pockets   of   low-income   public   housing    in  working 
and  middle  class   districts. 

5.  Cf.   Gans,    op.  cit . ,    p.    315. 

6.  Herbert  Gans,    "The  Human    Implications   of  Current  Redevelop- 
ment   and  Relocation  Planning,"   mimeo  reprint    from  The 
Journal  of  the   American  Institute   of  Planners,   Vol.   xxv, 
No.    1    (1959) ,    pp.    5-6.  ~ 

7.  "Slum-type"    areas   refers   to    areas   which  might   possibly  be 
s lums . 

8.  The  degree  to  which  this    situation  occurs    and  the  middle 
class   do    leave   the   city   limits   may  depend,    for  one,    purely 
on  the    amount    and   size   of  middle   class    suburban   style 
districts   within  the  territorial  boundaries   of  the   city 
proper. 

This   situation   also   has   definite    implications    for  the 
economic   structure   of  the   city   and  for   any  effort  to  restore 
the   city's    tax  base. 

9.  One   factor,    for  example,    is   the  degree   to  which  former 
residents    return   and  the   suburban  middle   class   move  to  the 
newly  developed   area. 

10.   Beshers,    op. cit . ,   p. 102. 
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11.   Duncan   and  Duncan,    op. cit. ,    pp.    502-503;    as   cited    in 
Beshers,      op. cit . ,    p.    97. 


12.  Peter  Morris,    "A  Report   on  Urban  Renewal   in  the   United 
States,"    in   Leonard  J.   Duhl,    ed. ,   The  Urban  Condition 
(New  York;   Basic  Books,    1963),    pp.    113-134. 

13.  To  this   author,    the  description  which  Morris   offers    appears 
to  resemble  more  nearly  the  value   and  behavior   system  of 
more   traditional,    lower-than-middle-class    areas. 

14.  Morris,    op. cit  . ,    pp.    126-127. 

15.  "They  can  only  protect  themselves  against  a  sense  of  failure 
and  inferiority  by  denying  that  the  opportunity  (for  success) 
is  open,  and  by  decrying  the  rewards  for  which  the  more 
hopeful  compete."   Morris,  op. cit . ,  pp.  124-125. 

16.  Ibid. ,  p.  127. 

17.  Ibid.  ,    p.    127.      Though  this    author  would  now  disagree  with 
the    categorical  and  single  factor   explanations   for  both  the 
repudiation  and  the   integration  of   such  communities, 
Morris'    over-all  conclusion   is   pertinent  to  this   study. 

18.  Again,   we  will   look  only   at   "one-move"   families. 

19.  See   pp.    65-66. 

20.  Wo  family  was  in  fact  forced  to  take  a  particular  place 
offered  to  them.  Each  family  made  the  decision  among  a 
number  of  options  that  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  found 
for   them  by  the  BRA. 

21.  Three   types   of   housing  were   generally  available  to  the  dis- 
placed families;    private   sales,   private  rental,    and  public 
housing.      The  procedure  for   securing    an  apartment    in  a 
public   housing  project    in  Boston  requires   the   family  to 
apply  for   admission  to  public   housing  generally,    expressing 
only  a  preference,    rather   than  making   a  direct   attempt,    for 
a  specific   project.      A  suitable   vacancy,  when  available, 

is   then  offered  to  the   family  who   always   maintains  the  right 
to   accept   or  decline  the   offer  without   prejudice.      It    is 
not   an  "either   this   or  nothing"    operation. 

The  methods   of  relocation  can  be  grossly   classified  into 
two  types.      In  short,   we   have    a  distinction  between   those 
who  found   a  place   themselves    and   those   for  v«rhom  one  was 
found  and  offered  by  the   formal  relocation  agency.      The  BRA 
encouraged  all  residents   to   find  new  homes  by  their  own 
effort   or  with  the    aid  of  friends,    relatives,    realtors, 
and  the   like.      All  who  secured  homes    in  this  way  were    con- 
sidered to  be   self -re  located.      On  the   other  hand,   the 
authority   itself   conducted   an  extensive   search  for  available 
units   which  were   then  referred  to   desirous    families,   who 
again  retained  the  option  to  accept   or   to  decline.     Pamilias 
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who   obtained  housing  from  this   source  were   called  BRA- 
relocated.      Because  public  housing  was   obtained  from   a 
formal   agency  source,    that   is,    the  Boston  Housing  Authority, 
acting   in  cooperation  with  the  BRA,    families   housed   in 
projects   were   grouped  with  this    latter  type. 

22.  Though  Table  VI.    13.    refers   to    all  the   displaced,    not   merely 
the   "one-move"    families,   the  discussion  is  still  valid.      The 
removal  of  the  eighteen  multiple-move   families  did  not  dis- 
turb the   relationship,   but   these  figures  were  not   available 
at  the  time   of  writing. 

23.  Hadley  Cantril  and  Floyd  A.   Free,    "Hopes    and  Fears   for  Self 
and   Country,"   Supplement  to  the  American  Behavioral  Scientist, 
Vol.   VI,   No.    2    (October    1962) ,    p.    8.      For   a  more  detailed 
presentation  of  the   Self -Anchoring  Striving  Scale,    see 
Hadley  Cantril,   The   Patterns   of  Human  Concern  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers   University  Press,    1965). 

24.  Albert  Cantril  Jr.,  "The  Indian  Perception  of  the  Sino- 
Indian  Border  Clash,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  28 
(Summer    1964),    pp.    233-234.      Parentheses  mine. 

25.  Ibid.,   p.    235. 

26.  Cf.  Chapter  3,  note  #13,  p.  58. 

27.  There  \vas  also  a  fourth  category  which  included  three  types 
of  respondents  who  expressed  no  wishes  at  all  for  a  dream 
place.   First,  there  were  those  who  desired  no  improvement 
at  all  because  they  were  satisfied  with  what  they  had. 
Secondly,  there  were  those  who  were  realistic  about  their 
housing  and  wanted  nothing  because  they  felt  the  present 
housing  situation  was  the  best  for  them  in  their  present 
condition.  Finally,  there  were  those  who  were  resigned  to 
their  situation  or  refused  to  dream  at  all  because  of  "age" 
or  because  "you've  got  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have." 

28.  Genevieve  Khupfer,  "Portrait  of  the  Underdog,"  in  R.  Bendix 
and  S.M.  Lipset,  eds.,  Class,  Status,  and  Power  (Glencoe; 
Free  Press,  1953),  pp.  255-263. 

29.  It  will  be  noted  that  we  are  now  discussing  all  relocated 
families,  not  only  the  "one-move"  types.   We  are  including 
those  who  had  moved  again  since  the  original  relocation  and 
are  considering  their  present  address  in  our  discussion. 

30.  The  standards  themselves  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Appendix 
10.   The  interviewers  used  only  the  physical  criteria  and 
did  not  incorporate  the  income  features  in  the  determination 
of  their  rating.   Despite  this  omission  and  the  lack  of 
housing  investigation  experience  among  the  field  workers, 
the  classification  seems  both  valid  and  reliable. 
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31.  This   single  grouping  of  the   "bottom"   three    classes  will 
hereinafter  he  referred  to   as   the   Lower  Three.      This  group- 
ing was  made  by  the   author   in  order  to  highlight   the   com- 
parison between  the   housing   results    for  the   middle   class 
and  the   other   classes.      It  was   also   done  because  there  did 
not    appear  to  be  much  difference    in  the  type   of  housing 
which  the  "bottom"   three   classes   could  afford  at  their 
income   levels,   for  -  as  will  be  recalled  from  the  construc- 
tion of   class    index   -  the   distinctions   drawn  between  them 
were  quite  fine. 

32.  A  note   is    in  order  regarding  the    interpretation  of  dif- 
ferences   in  mean   ladder  ratings.      As   statistical  tests   have 
not   yet  been  performed  on  the   differences  between  mean 
ladder  ratings,    it    is  not  known  whether   small  differences    - 
such  as    in  this    case    .2   -   are    in  fact   significant.      Care 
must    also  be   exercised   in   interpreting  differences    in  mean 
ratings  for  groups   with  a  small  number  of  respondents. 

33.  Again  we   have   the   question  of  the  significance   of  difference 
and  the   effect  of  the  small  sample  on  the  mean  ratings. 

34.  Is    (this  neighborhood)   better,  worse,    or  about   as  good  as 
Castle  Square? 

35.  The  reason  for  this    remains   for  the   present  unexplored. 

36.  See  p.  75. 

37.  We  may  speculate,    therefore,   that    it  would  not  necessarily 
be  harmful  to  the   relocation  operation   if   agency  efforts 

to  find  places   for  families    are    stepped  up  rather  than  great 
emphasis  being  placed   on  self -relocation  as   the   desired 
method.      Moreover,    it   may  be    a  positive  gain,    for   it  may  be 
that  many  families   expect   this   type  of   active   assistance 
from  the   agency   and  that  unless   they   are    "provided  with  a 
new  place"   they  would  feel  the    agency  has  not  fulfilled  its 
obligation  to  them.      A  future    analysis   of   family  satisfac- 
tion with  the  relocation  procedure   may  shed  some    light   on 
these   suggestions. 

38.  This   point  would  be  well  taken  by  those  who  would   assess   the 
operation  of  urban  renewal.      Much  of  the   criticism  of 
renewal  has   come   from  studies   of   individual  projects   or  from 
those  using  national  statistics    compiled  on   a  project-by- 
project  basis.      In  this  way  the   researcher  falls   victim  to 
the  very  disease   of   "projectitis , "   which  may   Itself  be   a 
valid  criticism  of  renewal   in  some   cities.      A  more  valid 
and  fruitful  approach,    In  the   opinion  of  this   author,    is 

one  that  would  use   as    its   base  of   analysis    an  individual 
city   (or  appropriate  governmental   area)    and  would  undertake 
a  comprehensive   review  of   all  the  projects    in  its   renewal 
and  poverty  programs    in  order   to   see  whether  and/or  how 
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they  interrelate  toward  the  social  and  physical  rebuilding 
of  the  entire  city.      One  project   is  unlikely  to  "cure 
slums,"    and  so  if  the  projects  of  a  city  are  viewed  in  con- 
junction with  one   another,   one  might  be   able  to   assess  the 
city's   success   in  its  battle   against  urban  blight.     A 
nationwide   assessment  might  then  be  made   on  a  city-by-city 
basis.     The  reader  is   also  reminded  that  we   are  not  intend- 
ing to  pass   judgment   on  the  Castle   Square   relocation  opera- 
tion per  se,   for  it  will  be  remembered  from  Chapter  3  that 
the  raethocTological  limitations  of  the   sample  preclude  such 
an  action. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  GENERAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  RELOCATION 

The  clearance  of  slums  and  improvement  of  urban 
neighborhoods  requires  more  than  the  physical  building 
of  the  city  and  the  mere  rehousing  of  families  into 
vermin-free,  bathroom-available  units.   It  faces  the 
challenge  of  asynchronous  modernization,  of  dealing 
with  many  families  at  different  levels  of  development. 
It  also  involves  welfare  problems  such  as  home  management, 
undereducation,  and  unemployment,  to  name  just  a  few. 
Aware  of  these  latter  welfare  needs,  relocation  agencies, 
as  we  stated  earlier,  endeavor  to  provide  social  services 
and  other  related  aid   to  those  families  who  are  found 
to  need  such  help  when  "uncovered  by  the  renewal  bulldozer." 
In  this  way,  relocation  attempts  to  offer  these  families 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  not  only  a  new  and  better  home 
but  also  many  other  improvements  over  a  wide  range  of 
areas  in  order  to  achieve  a  better  life  and  higher  standard 
of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increasing  number  of  studies 
have  noted  the  highly  disruptive  and  devastating  impact 
caused  by  forced  dislocation  from  an  urban  slum.   Much 
stress  has  been  placed  on  the  deep  feelings  of  grief 
and  strong  sense  of  loss  experienced  by  relocated  slum 
area  families  when  their  neighborhood  was  razed  and 
their  friends  scattered.   Among  some  of  those  interviewed, 

it  was  even  rumored  that  two  or  three  had  died 
because  'their  home  had  been  taken  away".  It  is  evident 
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that  the  effects  of  forced  dislocation  and  relocation 
can  be  wide  and  varied.   Relocation  goes  beyond  simply 
new  living  quarters  and  probably  its  most  important 
impact  is  on  general  life  style. 

To  investigate  these  broader  consequences  of  the 
move  from  Castle  Square,  a  multi-faceted  approach  was 
employed.   The  prime  component  was  the  actual  Self- 
Anchoring  Striving  Scale  developed  by  Cantril  and 
modified  only  slight/ for  the  present  research.   As 
described  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  scale  is  a  unique 
device  which  attempts  to  ascertain  just  what  the  individ- 
ual, wants  in  life  and  how  successful  he  feels  he  is  in 
reaching  his  goal.   The  respondent  was  asked  to  describe 
the  desires  and  dreams  embodied  in  the  best  possible 
life  for  him: 

All  of  us  want  certain  things  out  of  life. 
When  you  think  about  that  really  matters  in 
your  life,  what  are  your  wishes  and  hopes 
for  the  future?   In  other  words,  if  you  could 
imagine  your  future  in  the  best  possible  light, 
what  would  your  life  look  like  then,  if  you 
are  to  be  happy? 

He  was  then  asked  the  converse: 

Now  taking  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
what  are  your  fears  and  worries  about  the 
future?   In  other  words,  if  you  could  imagine 
your  future  in  the  worst  possible  light,  what 
would  your  life  be  like  then? 

As  they  did  in  the  case  of  housing  ladder,  these 

conceptions  served  as  the  "anchoring"  points  for  the 

eleven-rung  ladder,  symbolic  of  "the  ladder  of  life", 

upon  which  the  individual  was  then  asked  to  state 
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where  he  stands  today,  where  he  stood  in  the  past, 

that  is  Castle  Square,  and  where  he  thinks  he  will 

stand  in  the  future. 

Again  we  have  a  picture  of  a  ladder.   Suppose 
we  say  the  top  of  the  ladder  represents  the 
best  possible  life  for  you  and  the  bottom 
represents  the  worst  possible  life  for  you.... 

a.  Where  on  the  ladder  do  you  feel  you 
personally  stand  at  the  present  time? 

b.  Where  on  the  ladder  would  you  say  you 
stood  three  years  ago? 

c.  Where  on  the  ladder  do  you  think  you 
will  be  three  years  from  now? 

It  was  hoped  that  through  the  use  of  this  scale,  we 

could  obtain  a  feeling  of  the  individual's  total  life 

situation  and  the  quality  of  change  in  it  since  his 

move  from  Castle  Square.     It  was  hoped  that  we  could 

compare  individuals  on  the  degree  to  which  they  think 

they  had  achieved  their  goals. 

The  ladder  question  is  geared,  then,  toward  the 

determination  of  the  overall  quality  of  life  before 

and  after  relocation.   To  be  sure,  from  this  there 

is  no  way  of  stating  categorically  that  relocation 

was  the  cause  of  the  situations  in  which  we  found 

our  respondents.   No  doubt,  after  three  years  other 

factors  may  have  come  into  play.   Toward  overcoming 

the  difficulty  and  to  complement  the  generally-worded 

approach  ©f  the  Self  Anchoring  Striving  Scale,  two 

questions  which  referred  to  Castle  Square  and  relocation 

in  specific  language  were  also  asked.   In  terms  of  the 

amount  of  change ,  a  perceptive  "quantitative"  question 
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was  asked: 

Has  your  life  changed  in  any  way  since  moving 
from  Castle  Square?   Would  you  say: 

lo   in  almost  every  way? 

2,   in  many  ways? 

3o   in  a  few  ways? 

4,   hardly  at  all? 

The  second  was  a  "qualitative"  one  which  sought  to 

elicit  a  comparative  rating  between  the  respondent's 

present  and  Castle  Square  styles  of  life: 

All  in  all  are  you  better  off  here  or  in 
Castle  Square?   Would  you  say  you  are: 

lo   better  off  here? 

2.   same  for  us  in  both  places? 

3o   somethings  better,  somethings  worse? 

4,  slightly  better  off  in  Castle  Square? 

5.  much  better  off  in  Castle  Square? 

The  alternatives  for  the  latter  question  were  trichoto- 
mized  for  purposes  of  analysis  into  the  categories: 
better  off  here  (#1),  about  the  same  (#2  and  #3 ) , 
and  better  off  in  Castle  Square  (#4  and  #5)= 

In  addition,  specific  questions  were  also  asked 
pertaining  to  certain  areas  of  life  and  the  changes 
within  these .   The  respondent  was  asked  explicitly 
what  he  missed  about  leaving  Castle  Square  and  about 
any  changes  effected  by  relocation  in  his  relations 
with  his  family,  friends,  and  relatives,  or  in  his 
health,  work,  or  financial  situations. 
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B.EFORE  AND  AFTER :   A  Comparison 

The  data  show   that  the  consequences  of  forced 
dislocation  were  no  less  varied  than  expected.   As 
shown  in  Table  VII.1B,  the  number  of  families  with 
each  possible  experience  was  substantial.   Many  (39%) 
thought  life  had  improved;  many  (2  7%)  thought  it  had 
worsened  and  many  (34%)  thought  it  was  the  same. 

Yet,  as  was  the  case  with  housing,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  social 
class  and,  what  we  will  call,  "general  life  situation". 
It  was  expected  that  the  middle  class  would  fare  better 
in  the  relocation  operation  than  the  "bottom"  three 
classes,  that  is  to  say  that  they  would  profit  more  by 
it  or  at  least  not  be  hurt  as  much  by  it.     This 
hypothesis  seems  valid.   As  the  data  in  Table  VII .  1A 
and  B  indicate,  the  middle  class  tended  to  feel  their 
present  situation  to  be  better  than  their  Castle  Square 
position.   Thus,  although  the  mean  rating  of  life  before 
relocation  was  a  high  6.6,  the  rating  of  the  new  situation 
was  more  than  a  full  step  higher,  7.9.   On, the  other 
hand,  although  the  Castle  Square  mean  rating  of  each 
of  the  "bottom"  three  classes  was  lower  than  that  of 
the  middle  class  -  5.3  for  the  underclass,  5.2  for  the 
lower,  and  5.1  for  the  working  -  the  present  ratings 
of  each  declined  to  4.95,  4.8,  and  4.3  for  each  respec- 
tively.  Again,  in  percentage  terms,  the  middle  class 
tends  to  do  better.   The  majority  (5  7%)  of  the  middle 
class  thought  that  their  lives  were  better  now,  and 
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the  remainder  thought  there  had  been  no  change,,   None 
of  the  middle  class  felt  that  "things"  had  become  worse 
in  the  three  years  since  displacement.   In  sharp  contrast 
to  this,  a  substantial  portion  of  each  of  the  "bottom" 
three  classes  -  about  30%  ,of  each  -  believed  their 
general  life  situations  were  not  as  good  as  they  had 
been  in  Castle  Square.   In  addition  substantially  fewer 
members  of  these  three  classes,  compared  to  the  number 
of  middle  class  families  -  42%  of  the  under,  42%  of 
the  lower,  and  2  7%  of  the  working  -  felt  that  their 
lives  had  improved  during  the  three  years. 

In  short  then,  substantial  numbers  experienced 
each  of  the  three  possible  results  -  improvement,  no 
change,  or  worsening.   It  appears  that  the  middle  class, 
that  group  which  we  would  expect  to  have  the  resources  - 
jobs,  some  education,  and  a  decent  income  -  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  displacement  situation,  tends  to  fare 
better  than  the  lower  classes.   On  the  other  hand, 
although  a  very  sizeable  percentage  of  each  of  the 
"bottom"  three  classes  -  the  groups  who  would  most 
likely  need  the  services  relocation  can  bring  -  feel 
better  off  now,  the  majority  in  these  classes  experienced 
no  change  or  even  a  worsening  of  their  life  situations 
It  seems  that  the  move  from  Castle  Square  benefitted 
many  families,  especially  among  the  middle  class,  but 
those  hurt  were  among  the  "bottom"  three  classes. 
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In  terms  of  modernism,  the  consequences  of 
relocation  also  varied  widely..   In  the  discussion  of  the 
tradition  -  modernism  dichotpmy  in  Chapter  3,  it  was 
hypothesized  that  relocation  would  have  less  deleterious 
consequences  for  more  modern  individuals  than  traditional 
ones  for  we  would  expect  the  former  to  be  more  able  to 
cope  with  displacement  and  change.   For  the  most  part 
this  theory  seems  to  be  borne  out.   There  is  no  direct 
relationship  between  levels  of  development  and  "general 
life  consequences" ,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
more  modern  families  to  fare  better  than  the  others. 
Specifically,  those  with  modern  behavior,  regardless  of 
values, tended  to  fare  better.   Although  a  comparison 
of  mean  ladder  ratings  does  not  indicate  this  trend 
clearly,  the  percentage  shifts  do  (Table  VII.6A  and  B)„ 
Thus,  although  the  ratings  for  the  group  with  modern 
values  and  traditional  behavior  (MT)  shows  a  sharp 
decline  from  a  past  5.9  to  a  present  4.5,  and  the 
ratings  for  the  TT ' s  reveal  a  very  slight  decline  from 
5.1  to  5.0,  and  although  those  for  the  TM's  show  a 
slight  rise  from  5.2  to  5.5,  the  figures  for  the  MM's 
decline  from  5.4  to  5.1.   On  the  other  hand,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  TM's  tended  to  fare  better  than 
the  MM's  -  56%  of  the  TM's  feeling  improvement  and  only 
14%  worsening  as  compared  with  40%  and  27%  of  the  MM » s 

in  the  respective  categories  -  the  results  for  these 
two  groups  were  generally  better  than  for  those  with 
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traditional  behavior.,   The  majority  of  the  TT '  s  (57%) 
thought  their  situation  was  the  same  as  that  in  Castle 
Square,  an  additional  27%  thought  it  was  worse,  and 
only  21%  thought  it  had  improved*   Even  more  marked  were 
the  results  for  the  MT's.   Only  13%  achieved  an  improved 
position  while  the  majority  (56%)  felt  their  lives  were 
generally  worse  than  they  had  been  before  relocation,, 

Exactly  why  there  should  be  this  reversal  in 
expected  outcomes  between  the  transitional  level  MT's 
and  the  TT ' s  is  unclear.   Possibly  it  was  because  the 
MT's  may  have  seen  relocation  as  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  certain  of  the  things  they  valued  fcut  were 
unable  to  behave  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  these 
goals.   Possibly  it  reflects  a  general  negativism  on 
the  part  of  the  MT's  who  as  we.  saw  earlier,  tended  to 
be  highly  alienated.   Or  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
because  the  TT's  were  in  fact  more  inclined  to  change 
than  were  the  MT ' s  . 

Up  until  now,  we  have  omitted  from  our  discussion 
and  our  institutional  modernism  index  has  not  incor- 
porated this  important  facet  of  modernism,  that  is  the 
acceptance  of  change.   Respondents  were  asked  two 
questions  related  to  their  feelings  about  change. 
At  the  societal  level,  the  respondent  was  asked  to 
choose  one  of  the  following  alternatives: 

In  this  modern  world, 

1.  All  things  should  still  have  their 
proper  place?  or 

2.  The  constant  changeswill  bring  progress? 
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The  latter  alternative  (2)  was  considered  to  be 
indicative  of  an  inclination  toward  change  and  was 
weighted  one  (1);  the  former  was  weighted  zero  (0). 
The  individual-level  query  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
questions o   The  individual  was  asked  first: 

Do  you  like: 

1.  to  try  new  things? 

or 
2o   to  keep  on  doing  what  you've  always  done? 

If  the  individual  replied  with  the  second  phrase,  the 

answer  was  scored  zero  (0)o   If  he  stated,  on  the  other 

hand,  that  he  "liked  to  try  new  things",  he  was  then 

asked: 

Do  you  like  to  try  new  things: 

It   all  the  time? 
or 

2.  only  once  in  awhile? 

A  response  of  "all  the  time"  was  weighted  two  (2) 
while  a  reply  of  "only  once  in  a  while"  was  weighted 
one  (Do 

The  weights  of  the  individual's  responses  to  both 
questions  were  then  summed  to  yield  a  four-level  rating 
of  acceptance  of  change.   A  score  of  three  (3   was 
considered  to  show  a  high  acceptance  of  change,  a 
score  of  2 ,  a  moderate  acceptance,  of  one(l),  a  low 
acceptance,  and  of  zero  (0),  no  acceptance. 

The  scores  on  this  series  of  questions  show  that 
the  TT  '  s  tended  ..to  .be.  more  inclined  to  accept  change 
than  were  the  MT ' s  (Table  VII. 7),   Only  7%  of  the  TT ' s 
showed  no  acceptance  of  change  as  opposed  to  a  sizeable 
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2 
28%  of  the  MT's.    It  is  possible  then  that  a  greater 

percentage  of  the  TT|s  were  able  to  accept  the  idea  of 

relocation  and  the  necessity  of  change  resulting 

from  displacement  than  were  the  MT's.   This  fact  might 

have  served  to  lessen  the  impact  on  the  TT '  s ,  while 

the  move  appears  to  have  been  more  disruptive  for  a 

greater  number  of  MT's.   That  the  transitional  MT's 

and  the  TT ' s  differ  so  in  their  tendencies  to  accept 

change  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  -asynchronous  -nature  ■'«. 

of  development  and  modernization.   Furthermore,  the 

results  would  seem  to  reinforce  the  statement  made  in 

Chapter  3  that  "if  account  is  taken  of  the  levels  of 

development  of  those  affected,  if  change  is  directed 

to  those  who  can  change  and  additional  aid  is  offered 

ro  those  who  are  not  'ready',  renewal  and  relocation 

may  offer  the  opportunity  to  ease  the  problems  of  the 

transition.   On  the  contrary ,.„ .renewal  may  greatly 

compound  these  difficulties  if  the  assymetrical  effect 

3 
is  not  accounted  for."     Similarly,  Kurt  Back,  in 

his  no.y,- unrelated  study  of  the  relocation  of  slum 

dwellers  in  Puerto  Rico  directly  into  public  housing 

project  —  a  study  which,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  only 

other  one  to  make  use  of  the  concepts  of  modernism 

and  traditionalism  —  concluded: 

Housing  projects  are  built  because  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  shelter  for  people 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  adequate  housing. 
But  the  people  who  build  them  always  have 
the  additional  hope  that  the  construction 
of  these  projects  will  also  improve  the 
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general  life  style  and  living  conditions. 
In  a  country  like  Puerto  Rico,  the  impli- 
cations of  a  move  to  a  housing  project  are 
tremendous.   It  means  moving  from  small 
houses  to  apartment  buildings,  from  wooden 
construction  to  concrete  buildings,  from 
squatters'  rights  to  tenancy,  from  shifting 
day  by  day  to  planned  administration.,   Thus 
it  involves  not  only  the  connotations  such 
a  move  would  have  in  a  city  in  the  United 
States,  but  a  further  step  in  the  process  of 
urbanization  as  well. 

The  planner  faces  the  difficulty,  however, 
that  many  people  are  not  ready  for  this 
change.   They  do  not  want  to  make  it  in 
this  manner,  and  that  those  who  do  make 
the  move  are  frequently  not  those  who 
could  profit  most  by  the  change. ...It 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  there 
is  not  too  much  change  at  once  in  the 
system  of  building  housing  projects. 
Other  systems  for  improvement  of  living    . 
conditions  may  fit  better  for  many  people. 

To  achieve  improvements  for  some  of  those  displaced, 

it  would  seem  that  the  relocation  agencies  must 

improvise  special  techniques  for  rehousing  the  MT ' s 

and  TT  *  s . 

The  importance  of  the  inclination  toward  change 

was  highlighted  in  a  manner  more  specifically  related 

to  the  immediate  Castle  Square  situation  by  the  strong 

relationship  between  moving  intentions  prior  to 

redevelopment  and  the  consequences  of  relocation. 

As  hypothesized,  relocation  appears  generally  to 

have  been  a  more  advantageous  occasion  for  those  who 

planned  to  leave  Castle  Square  than  it  was  for  those 

who  wanted  to  remain.   As  the  data  in  Table  VII. 12A 

reveals,  the  majority  (52%)  of  families  who  planned 

to  move  considered  tneir  overall  life  situation  to 
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be  better  than  that  in  Castle  Square,  while  only  19% 
thought  it  was  worse.   On  the  other  hand,  only  little 
more  than  a  third  (34%)  of  those  who  preferred  to  stay 
rated  the  present  higher  and  nearly  the  same  percentage 
(30%)  rated  it  lower .   That  those  predisposed  to  move 
tended  to  fare  better  than  their  counterparts  would 
seem  to  lead  us  again  to  the  conclusion  that  relocation 
functioned  especially  to  offer  the  former  the  opportunity 
to  "leave  the  slums"  and  improve  their  situation,, 

To  summarize  briefly  our  findings  concerning 
the  consequences  of  the  relocation  process  as  perceived 
by  those  who  were  displaced,  it  appears  that  in  terms 
of  the  broad  social  goals  of  slum  clearance  the  relocation 
effort  was  not  an  overwhelming  success.   Although  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  displaced  families  felt 
their  lives  were  npt^  better,  the  majority  in  fact 
thought  that  there  had  been  no  change  or  things  had 
even  gotten  worse  since  they  left  Castle  Square. 
Indeed,  relocation  seems  primarily  to  have  benefited 
the  middle  class,  those  who  were  most  acceptable  to 
change  and  those  who  were  predisposed  to  leave  Castle 
Square.   On  the  other  hand,  sizeable  numbers  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  very  people  at  whom  welfare,  "poverty" 
and  renewal  efforts  are  directed,  though  that  they  were 
worse  off  after  relocation. 

In  light  of  these  findings,  both  proponeats  and 
opponents  of  urban  renewal  displacement  could  make 
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convincing  statements.   On  the  one  hand,  proponents 
could  argue  that,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  urban  decay,  significant 
inroads  were  actually  made  against  these  dilemmas;  and 
the  program,  albeit  with  modifications,  should  continue 
in  force.   This  argument  would  seem  especially  effective 
if  one  could  demonstrate  two  points:  (1)   that  those 
who  felt  worse  off  after  relocation  were  not  done 
irreparable  harm;  and  (2)  that  the  perceived  negative 
consequences  were  disruptions  of  traditional  patterns 
which  might  have  been  desired  by  planners  as  one  goal 
of  a  renewal  process  designed  to  increase  the  pace  of 
modernization.   On  the  other  hand,  one  could  argue, 
that  if  the  results  were  so  devastating  and  disruptive 
for  these  families,  then  we  could  not  justify  the 
programs  tendency  to  provide  certain  types  of  improve- 
ment particularly  to  certain  groups.  In  point  of 
fact,  on  the  basis  of  further  analysis,  of  our  data 
detailed  below,  proponents  might  take  heart  for  that 
relocation  from  Castle  Square  may  not  have  had  such 
a  "traumatic"  effect,  or  in  other  words,  may  not  lave 
produced  such  pervasive  negative  consequences  as 
studies  of  other  relocation  operations  have  previously 
suggested. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  descriptions  of  the 
disruption  and  devastation  caused  by  forced  dislocation 
from  an  urban  slum  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Marc  Fried 
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entitled  "Grieving  for  a  Lost  Home".,    The  extent 
of  disruption  indicated  by  Dr.  Fried  is  unmistakably 
clear.   "There  are  wide  variations  in  the  success  of 
post-relocation  adjustment  and  considerable  variability 
in  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  loss  experience,"  he 
wrote,  "but  for  the.  majority  (and  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  with  'strong,  positive  attachments  to 
their  former  residential  area')  it  seems  quite  precise 
to  speak  of  their  reactions  as  expressions  of  grief, 
These  are  manifest  in  the  feelings  of  painful  loss, 
the  continued  longing,  the  general  depressive  tone , 
frequent  symptoms  of  psychological  or  social  or 
somatic  distress,  the  active  work  required  in  adapting 
to  the  altered  situation,  the  sense  of  helplessness, 
the  occasional  expressions  of  both  direct  and  displaced 
anger  and  tendencies  to  idealize  the  lost  place". 

After  a  series  of  questions  about  "feelings  of  sadness 
and  depression  which  people  experienced  after  moving," 
including,  i or  example,  "how  did  you  feel  when  you 
saw  or  heard  that  the  building  you  had  lived  in  was 
torn  down?"  he  concluded,  "It  is  clear  that,  for  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  displaced  from  the  West 
End,  leaving  their  residential  area  involved  a 

moderate  or  extreme  sense  of  loss  and  an  accompanying 

7 
affective  reaction  of  grief."    Moreover,  although 

he  admits  that  most  people  are  able  to  achieve  "a 

moderately  successful  adaption  to  the  tcf.al  situation 
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of  relocation,"  it  is  the  "intense  personal  suffering" 

effected  by  dislocation  that  is  stressed.   Thus,  he 

writes: 

In  trying  to  understand  the  effects  of  pre- 
location  orientations  and  post-relocation 
experience  of  grief,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  grief  reactions  we  have  described 
and  analyzed  are  based  on  responses  given 
approximately  two  years  after  relocation. 
Most  people  manage  to  achieve  some  adaption 
to  their  experiences  of  loss  and  grief, 
and  learn  to  deal  with  new  situations  and 
new  experiences  on  their  own  terms.   A 
wide  variety  to  adaptive  methods  can  be 
employed  of  salvage  fragments  of  the 
sense  of  continuity  (between,  past, 
present,  and  future),  or  to  try  to 
re-establish  it  on  new  grounds.   Nonethe- 
less, it  is  the  tenaciousness  of  the  imagery 
and  affect  of  grief,  despite  these  efforts 
at  dealing  with  the  altered  reality,  which 
is  so  strikingly  similar  to  mourning  for 
a  lost  person. 

This  image  of  the  feelings  of  grief  is  indeed 

striking.   Yet  when  we  look  at  the  findings  of  the 

specific  question  relating  to  the  "quality  of  life" 

before  and  after  relocation,  and  when  we  compare 

these  with  those  of  the  general  life  situation  inquiry 

of  the  "personal  ladder",  we  discover  some  interesting 

and  intriguing  differences.   In  the  first  place,  on 

the  basis  of  the  "specific  question",  the  tendency  of 

the  middle  class  to  fare  better  after  relocation  does 

not  seem  nearly  as  marked.   As  the  data  in  Table  VII. 1C 

indicate,  about  the  same  percentage  (35%)  of  each 

class. thought  they  were  "better  off  now",  while  on 

the  other  hand . fewer  (28%)  of  the  middle  class  compared 
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to  about  41%  of  each  of  the  other  theee  classes  felt 
that  they  had  been  "better  off  in  Castle  Square-" 
More  significant  facts  would  be  that,  in  all 
classes  but  one,  there  was  an  increase  between  the 
percentage  of  families  feeling  "better  off  now"  in 
answer  to  the  specific  question  and  the  percentage 
rating  the  present  higher  on  the  generally-phrased 
ladder;  and  conversely,  that  in  all  four  classes,  there 
was  a  decline  between  the  percentage  feeling  "worse 
off  now"  on  the  specific  question  and  the  percentage 
rating  the  percent  lower  on  the  ladder,,   In  three 
classes,  more  families  rated  the  present  higher  on 
the  ladder  than  felt  better  off  now  in  response  to  the 
specific  query;  in  all  classes,  less  families  rated 
the  present  lower  on  the  ladder  than  felt 'Worse  off 
now"  on  the  direct  question,,   Thus  we  note  by  comparing 
Table  VII. IB  and  VII. 1C  that  the  percentage  of  under- 
class feeling  better  off  at  the  present  time  rose  from 
32%  on  the  specific  question  to  42%  on  the  general 
circumstance,  personal  ladder.   Similarly,  the  percentage 
of  the  lower  class  increased  from  3  7%  to  42%  and  that 
of  the  middle  class  rose  sharply  from  36%  to  5  7%.  Only 
in  the  case  of  the  working  class  does  this  trend  show 
a  reverse,  as  the  percentage  "better  off"  declined  on 
the  personal  ladder  to  27%  from  the  35%  figure  in  the 
specific  comparison  instance.   In  terms  of  the  converse 
outcome,  the  percentage  of  those  who  perceived 
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relocation  to  have  produced  negative  consequences 
fell  in  the  case  of  the  underclass  from  41%  in  the 
specific  circumstances  to  32%  in  terms  of  the  general 
situation,  for  the  lower  class  it  fell  from  41%  to 
29%,  for  the  working  class  from  40%  to  32%,  and  for 
the  middle  class,  it  declined  from  28%  to  zero.  It  is 
these  sizeable  and  consistent  differences  between  the 
number  of  families  citing  the  alternative  outcomes  in 
response  to  each  type  of  question  which  suggest  that 
the  displacement  from  Castle  Square  may  have  had  less 
pervasive  negative  effects  than  studies  employing 
highly  specific  queries  have  indicated* 

Moreover,  two  other  findings  would  seem  to  add 
weight  to  this  discrepancy  between  generalized  and 
specific  perceptions.   As  the  data  on  the  "amount  of 
change  in  life  since  relocation"  indicate  in  Table  VII. 
ID,  although  there  were  differential  consequences 
experienced  by  the  various  classes,  a  sizeable  majority 
of  each  class  -  59%  of  the  under,  91%  of  the  lower, 
78%  of  the  working,  and  85%  of  the  middle  class  - 
thought  that  their  lives  had  changed  "hardly  at  all" 
or,  at  most,  only  "in  a  few  ways"  since  they  had  been 
displaced.   These  figures  suggest  that  in  fact  the 
impact  of  relocation  in  either  direction,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  on  the  total  frame  of  life  may  not 
have  been  profound.   Secondly,  relocation  does  not 
appear  to  have  worked  a  permanent  hardship,  or  a 
feeling  that  "things  are  always  going  to  get  worse 
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since  I  lost  my  home".     As  Tables  VII.  1A  and  E 
indicate,  although  a  large  number  of  each  class 
refused  to  speculate  about  the  future  or  thought 
"only  God  knows",  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency 
among  the  relocated  who  answered vto  see  brighter 
prospects  in  the  years  ahead .   The  mean  future 
ladder  rating  of  each  class  rises  considerably  from 
that  of  the  present  situation  -  from  4,95  to  5.5  for 
the  underclass,  from  4.8  to  6„0  for  the  lower  class, 
from  4o3  to  5.S  for  working  class,  and  from  7.9  to 
808  for  the  middle  class.,   In  percentage  terms,  there 
are  again  class  differences,  but  these  do  not  concern 
us  in  this  paper.   What  is  striking  however  is  the 
fact  that  85%  or  more  of  each  class  felt  that  they 
would  be  better  off  in  the  future.   It  would  appear, 
then,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  many  who  rated  the 
present  lower  than  the  past,  relocation  might  have 
been  viewed  as  temporary  setback  in  their  quest  for 
the  achievement  of  their  goals.   In  short,  on  the 
basis  of  these  three  findings  -  the  different  results 
for  the  alternate -forms  of  questions,  the  low  amount 
of  change,  and  the  optimistic  view  of  the  future  - 
I  would  argue  that,  although  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
not  indicated  that  the  relocation  was  the  sole  factor 
contributing  to  the  improvement  of  the  displaced 
families,  on  the  other  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
relocation  produced  the  grief-filled,  negative 
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consequences  that  are  so  vividly  portrayed  in  the 

9 
Fried  study. 

When  we  carry  the  comparison  of  "general"  with 
"specific"  even  further,  another  interesting  line 
of  argument  is  opened  up.   It  seems  possible,  that 
relocation  may  have  had  greater  effects,  either  positive 
or  negative,  on  the  "bottom"  three  classes  than  it  did 
on  the  middle  class.   Thus,  although  the  middle  class 
tended  to  fare  better  after  displacement  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  them  showed  improvement,  relocation 
itself  may  have  played  a  greater  part  in  the  improve- 
ment achieved  by  members   of  the  underclass. 
This  thesis  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  difference 
between  the  percentage  feeling  better  off  in  terms  of 
the  personal  ladder  and  the  percentage  feeling  better 
off  in  terms  of  the  specific-situation  question  is 
less  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  "bottom"  three 
classes  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  middle  class. 
For  the  middle  class,  this  difference  is  21%,  that 
is  57%  of  the  middle  class  rated  the  present  higher 
on  the  ladder  while  only  36%  stated  they  were  "better 
off  now,"  whereas  for  the  underclass  it  is  10%,  for 
the  lower  class  it  is  5%,  and  for  the  working  class 
it  reverses  to  become  an  increase  of  8%  -  that  is 
more  stated  they  were  better  off  now  than  so  indicated 
on  the  ladder.   In  this  same  vein,  in  terms  of 
negative  consequences,  the  percentage  of  each  of  the 
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"bottom"  three  classes  who  rated  the  past  higher  on 
the  ladder  was  more  nearly  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  that  class  who  thought  they  were  "better  off  in 
Castle  Square"  than  were  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  middle  class.   For  the  underclass  the 
difference  is  only  9%  as  32%  rated  the  present  lower 
and  41%  felt  they  had  been  "better  off"  before 
relocation;  for  the  lower  class,  it  is  the  12% 
difference  between  29%  and  41%  in  each  response  respec- 
tively; and  for  the  working  class,  it  is  the  8% 
difference  between  32%  and  40%.   On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  the  middle  class  *  the  difference  is  a 
sizeable  28%,  as  that  number  stated  they  were  "better 
off  in  Castle  Squre"  but  none  rated  the  present  lower 
than  the  past  on  the  ladder. 

In  addition,  as  stated,  the  thesis  seems 
especially  applicable  to  the  underclass  when  we  note, 
in  Table  VII .ID,  that  a  very  substantial  41%  of  this 
class  felt  that  their  lives  had  changed  "in  many  ways" 
or  "in  almost  every  way"  since  moving  from  Castle 
Square.   Finally,  further  discussion  below  will  add 
support  to  the  argument  that  relocation  may  have  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  improvement  experienced 
by  the  underclass,  and  possibly  to  the  other  two 
"bottom"  classes,  than  it  did  to  the  improvement  of 
the  middle  class. 
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Returning  for  the  moment  to  the  question  of 
the  pervasiveness  of  the  negative  consequences,  we 
note,  that  in  terms  of  modernism  also  the  argument 
that  displacement  did  not  produce  widespread,  disruptions 
seems  for  the  most  part  to  be  validated.   In  the  case 
of  the  MM's,  the  TM's  and  the  TT;s,  a  comparison  of 
Tables  VII. 6B  and  VII C6C  indicates  that  there  was  a 
decline  between  the  percentage  feeling  worse  off  now 
on  the  specific  question  and  the  percentage  rating 
the  present  lower  on  the  generally-phrased  ladder. 
For  the  MM's,  the  figure  feeling  "better  off  in  Castle 
Square''  declined  from  40%  to  27%;  for  the  TM's,  it 
declined  from  30%  to  14%;  and  for  the  TT's,  it  declined 
from  32%  to  27%.   Moreover,  following  the  reasoning 
of  our  earlier  argument,  we  note  in  Table  VII „6D,  that 
75%  or  more  of  each  of  the  groups  thought  that  their 
lives  had  changed  "hardly  at  all"  or  only  "in  a 
few  ways",  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  appears 
to  be  viewed  in,  by  no  means,  a  pessimistic  way 
(Table  VII „ 6A  and  E).   The  mean  future  ladder  rating 
of  the  MM  is  6.4  -  1.3  higher  than  that  for  the 
present  (5.1);  that  of  the  TM's  (6.9)  is  1.4  higher 
than  their  present  (5.1);  and  that  th  the  TT's  (6.4) 
is  1.4  higher  than  their  present  mean  rating  (5.0)  „ 
in  all  cases,  these  ratings  are  also  higher  than  the 
past  ratings  for  life  in  Castle  Square.   In  percentage 
terms,  too,  it  will  be  noted  that,  although  a  majority 
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of  the  TM's  and  TT ' s  did  not  rate  the  future  higher, 
no  more  than  9%  of  any  of  these  three  groups  thought 
the  future  would  be  worse  than  the  present.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  appears  that  for  the  MM's,  the  TM's, 
and  the  TT's,  displacement  did  not  produce  the  wise- 
spread  negative  consequences  one  might  have  expected. 

In  the  case  of  the  MT's,  the  picture  is  less 
clear.  To  be  sure,  the  percentage  of  those  who  replied 
that  they  were  worse  off  now  to  the  specific  relocation 
query  does  decline  when  the  question  is  phrased  in 
the  general  terms  of  the  ladder  -  61%  of  the  MT's  felt 
they  had  been  "better  off  in  Castle  Square" ,  whereas 
56%  rated  the  present  lower  on  the  ladder  -  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  size  of  this  latter  figure  cannot 
be  overlooked.   And  yet,  the  move  was  not  perceived 
to  have  produced  a  great  amount  of  change  for,  as 
Table  VII. 6D  indicates,  nearly  all  (94%)  of  the 
MT's  stated  that  their  lives  had  changed  "hardly 
at  all"  or  only  "in  a  few  ways".   Furthermore,  their 
view  of  the  future  does  not  necessarily  seem  to  have 
been  disrupted.   More  than  a  majority  (58%)  thought 
that  "things"  would  be  better  in  the  future.   And 
yet,  a  quarter  thought  that  the  future  would  in  fact 
be  worse. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  future  mean  ladder  ratings 
(4.8)   is  only  slightly  higher  than  the  present 
mean  (4.5)  and,  in  fact,  still  considerably  lower 
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than  the  mean  for  life  in  Castle  Square  (5.9).  From 
these  diverse  findings,  it  would  appear  that  although 
displacement  may  not  necessarily  have  produced  the 
pervasive  negative  consequences  of  the  force  and  extent 
suggested  in  Dr.  Fried' s  paper,  it  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  affect  the  MT's  adverse.  .   Moreover, 
■;.■■■•<.  .i.ie  similarity  between  the  results  on  the  general 
ladder  question  and  the  specific  comparison  query 
suggests  that,  despite  the  fact  95%  of  the  MT's  stated 
there  was  little  change  in  their  lives,  relocation 
may  indeed  have  been  a  prime  factor  in  the  MT's  feelings 
about  their  present  lives . 

When  we  turn  to  the  third  variable  we  have  been 
employing,  moving  intentions  prior  to  redevelopment, 
the  less-than-expected  impact  of  displacement  is 
revealed  clearly  by  the  results  for  those  families 
who  had  intended  to  stay  in  Castle  Square.   As  the 
data  in  Table  VTI.12A  and  B  indicate,  there  is  a  sharp 
decline  between  the  percentage  of  families  who  consi- 
dered themselves  to  have  been  "better  off  in  Castle 
Square"  (46%)  and  the  proportion  of  families  who  rated 
the  present  lower  than  the  past  on  the  ladder.  (30%)  » 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  change  again  did  not  tend  to 
be  great  for  we  can  see,  in  Table  VII. 12C,  that  nearly 
nine  out  of  every  ten  families  (88%)  stated  that  their 
lives  had  changed  "hardly  at  all"  or  only  "in  a  few 
ways".   The  future,  too,  tends  to  be  bright  for  these 
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families o   Although  mean  ladder  ratings  are  not  yet 
available  on  this  variable,  nearly  half  (49%)  thought 
the  future  would  be  better  than  the  present  and  only 
10%  thought  it  would  be  worse.   Even  among  those  who 
wanted  to  remain  in  Castle  Square  prior  to  renewal, 
it  appears  that  relocation  did  not  tend  to  produce 
a  great  degree  of  change  or  a  lasting  feeling  that 
"things  will  only  get  worse". 

For  the  other  group,  those  who  planned  to  leave 
Castle  Square  anyway  had  not  renewal  occurred,  it 
appears,  on  the  basis  of  the  close  similarity  between 
the  results  on  the  ladder  and  the  specific  relocation 
question,  that  relocation  may  have  been  the  main  factor 
in  their  responses  to  these  questions  concerning  their 
general  life  situation.   In  other  words,  whatever  the 
improvement  or  worsening  which  had  occurred  in  the 
three  years  since  they  left  Castle  Square  would  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  relocation.   Furthermore,  the 
extent  of  the  negative  consequences  again  does  not 
appear  to  be  great.   Although  the  decline  between 
specific  and  general  results  is  only  1%,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  amount  of  change  tended  to  be  small  - 
only  23%  thought  their  lives  had  changed  "in  many 
ways"  or  "in  almost  every  way"  -  and  that  none  of 
these  families  anticipated  its  life-situation  to 
worsen  in  the  future.   For  all  groups,  except  possibly 
the  MT's,  it.:  seems  possible  that  the  negative 
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consequences  for  those  who  thought  that  "things"  had 
become  worse  were  not  the  traumatic  extent  discovered 
in  Fried 's  earlier  West  End  study,, 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  LOSS 

Yet  the  questions  remain:   why  did  such  shifts 
between  the  results  on  the  specific  and  generally- 
worded  questions  occur  and,  particularly,  why  did 
28%  of  the  middle  class  state,  in  reply  to  the  specific 
question,  that  they  had  been  better  off  in  Castle 
Square  while  none  of  them  thought  that  its  new  home 
was  worse  than  its  Castle  Square  residence?  Our  first 
guess  -  that  this  might  be  explained  by  an  increase 
in  the  family's  financial  burdens  and  costs  due  to 
the  move  —  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.   As 
Table  VIIo25  indicates,  although  50%  of  the  middle 
class  felt  they  had  "more  trouble  making  ends  meet" 
after  the  move,  14%  stated  that  this  situation  was 
not  due  to  the  move  and  the  other  36%  stated  that 
it  was  due  to  the  newly-acquired  burdens  of  home 
ownership.   If  we  can  then  assume,  as  has  often  been 
stated,  that  home  ownership  is  in  fact  a  desired  goal 
of  a  great  many  Americans,  the  increase  in  costs  due 
to  such  ownership  would  not  seem  very  likely  to  be 
considered  a  hardship  by  these  families.   What  then 
is  the  case? 
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In  fact,  I  would  suggest,  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  presented  below,  that  what  we  have  in  the  case 
under  study  is  an  immigrant  middle  class  which  tends 
to  be  at  the  lower  levels  of  modernity .   In  this  sense. 
they  seem  to  resemble  more  nearly  the  more  traditional 
"old"  middle  class  than  the  more  modern,  pragmatic, 
and  relativistic  professionals  of  the  "new"  middle 
class o   The  members  of  the  Castle  Square  middle 
class  tend  for  the  most  part  to  be  unwilling  to  accept 
change,  nor,  like  the  "urban  villagers  of  the  West 
End  sketched  by  Gans ,  do  they  tend  to  be  socially 
mobile.   It  appears  that  for  many  their  way  of  life 
in  Castle  Square  may  have  reached  a  level  'which  was 
acceptable  to  them  in  their  own  terms,  or,  in  other 
words,  that,  before  relocation,  "things  were  good 
enough".   In  short,  they  constitute  what  has  been 
called  the  accomodated  class.   And,  I  would  suggest 
further  that  relocation  may  indeed  have  deprived  these 
middle  class  families  of  certain  more  traditional  part 
elements  of  their  lives  —  namely,  their  friends  and 
especially,  the  local  community  —  which  they  may  have 
valued  more  highly  than  the  object  which  urban 
renewal  provided  them  in  return — better  housing. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  index  of  modernism  did 
not  include  a  prime  facet  of  the  fully  modern  man, 
that  is,  the  acceptance  of  change.   Thus  although  a 
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high  percentage  of  the  middle  class  were  MM's,  an 
even  higher  percentage  (86%)  exhibited  "no"  or  only 
"low"  acceptance  of  change  (Table  VII. 2) „   In  fact,  as 
the  data  show,  there  was  an  unexpected  inverse  relation- 
ship between  social  class  and  acceptance  of  change. 
The  higher  the  class  standing,  the  lower  was  the 
percentage  with  high  or  moderate  ratings.   Indeed, 
there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  figure  for 
the  middle  class  and  those  for  the  other  three  classes 
— -14%  of  the  middle  class  were  rated  high  or  moderate 
whereas  the  percentages  of  the  working,  lower,  and 
under  classes  were  41%,  44%,  and  50%  respectively. 

One  of  the  interesting  questions  that  has  resulted 
from  our  breakdown  of  class  and  use  of  the  development 
model  is  this  apparent  anomaly:   the  class  with  the 
lowest  tendency  to  accept  change  tending  in  fact  to 
fare  better  in  the  actual  results  of  the  relocation 
operation  than  those  classes  showing  greater  percen- 
tages of  families  with  high  and  moderate  "acceptance 
ratings."   This  seems  especially  anomalous  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  greater  acceptance  of  change- 
tendency  of  the  TT ' s  was  offered  as  an  explanation 
for  their  tendency  to  fare  better  than  the  transitional 
MT's.   In  fact,  I  would  argue  that  the  acceptance 
of  change  and  the  ability  to  respond  to  it  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  same  and  that  the  lack  of  acceptance 
of  change  may  .not  necessarily  preclude  the  ability  to 
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adapt  to  and  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  change  when 
it  is  forced  upon  the  individual  or  the  family  as 
is  the  case  in  urban  renewal.   Thus,  the  middle  class 
may  tend  to  exhibit  a  low  acceptance  of  change  and 
yet  tend  to  handle  forced  change  well  and  to  fare 
better  after  relocation  than  the  other  classes. 

As  the  data  in  Table   VII. 4  indicate,  nearly 
three-quarters  (71%)  of  the  middle  class  were  rated 
low  in  terms  of  future  social  mobility.   The  mobility 
index  used  in  this  study  was  an  adaptation  of  a 
scale  developed  by  Leonard  Reissman.     Respondents 
were  offered  a  hypothetical  opportunity  to  improve 
their  occupational  position  and  then  were  asked  what 
influence  a  variety  of  conditions  —  for  example, 
the  necessity  of  leaving  one's  family  for  some  time  — 
would  have  on  their  acceptance  of  the  offer.   The 
entire  question  is  presented  below  in  figure  5.1. 

Figure  5.-1  -Mobility-Index ■  «  ■  ■•■• 

Suppose  you  were  offered  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  substantial  advance  in  your  job  or  occupation. 
How  important  would  each  of  the  following  be 
in  stopping  you  from  making  that  advance? 

Might  stop     would  be  a     wouldn't 
me  from       serious  con-    matter 
making  the    sideration     at  all 
change        but  wouldn't 
stop  me 


A.  Leave  your 
family  for 
some  time 

B.  Move  around 
the  country 

a  lot 
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Fig.  5.1  (cont'd.) 


Co  Leave  your 
community 

Do   Leave 
your  friends 

E»  Leave 

your  relatives 

Fc  Give  up 
leisure  time 

Go  Keep  quiet 
about  political 
views 

Ho   Keep  quiet 
about  religious 
views o 

I.  Learn  a 
new  routine 


Of  the.'.nine  conditional  factors  two  were  not 
employed  to  compute  the  mobility  rating.   The  last 
item,  "learn  a  new  routing",  was  found  to  be  unclear 
and  the  factor,  "leave  your  friends",  was  not  included 
in  order  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  separate  indicator 
in  other  analysis „   The  alternative  responses  to  the 
remaining  seven  were  weighted  as  follows:   the  first 
reply  that  an  item  "might  stop  me  from  making  the  change" 
—  was  scored  six  (6);  the  response  "would  be  a  serious 
consideration  but  wouldn't  stop  me"  was  scored  two  (2); 
and,  the  reply  "wouldn't  matter  at  all"  was  scored  one  (1). 
The  weights  on  these  seven  were  then  summed  yielding  a 
range  of  possible  totals  from  7  to  42 «   Scores  of  18  or 
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lower  were  considered  to  be  indicative  of  high  mobility, 
and  those  of  19  and  higher,  of  low  mobility.  In  effect, 
then,  to  be  classified  as  showing  "high  mobility"  a 
respondent  could  state  at  most  that  two  factors  might 
stop  him  from  making  the  change,  and  of  the  remaining 
five  at  least  four  had  to  be  the  response  "wouldn't  matter 
at  all." 

Thus  in  Table  VII. 4  it  will  be  noted  that  the  under 
and  lower  classes  tended  to  show  a  greater  willingness  to 
accept  a  job  opportunity  were  it  to  be  offered  to  themc 
A     large  majority  of  each  class  —  60%  of  the  under 
and  69%  of  the  lower — were  rated  as  showing  high  mobility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  working  class  along  with  the 
middle  class  tended  to  exhibit  reluctance  to  accept  the 

opportunity  as  60%  of  71%  respectively  were  classified 

12 

as  having  low  mobility. 

Coupled  with  the  above  two  elements  is  the  fact 
that,  for  the  middle  class  although  the  present  mean 
personal  ladder  rating  was  higher  than  the  past  mean, 
the  mean  rating  for  life  in  Castle  Square  was  itself  a ■ :. 
high  6.6.   It  appears  then  that  many  of  this  class  may 
have  felt  that  they  were  well  enough  off  in  Castle  Square, 
and  thus  they  tended  to  exhibit  their  unwillingness  to 
change  in  general  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  their 
own  mobility  in  particular.   In  other  words,  there  is 
a  strong  inclination  to  suggest  that  for  the  middle  class, 
in  this  study,  expecially  as   will  be  shown  below,  in 
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terms  of  what  renewal  had  to  offer,  "things  might  have 
been  well  enough  left  alone."   In  forwarding  this  inter- 
pretation, I  am. not  unaware  of  the  problem  of  time,  that 
is,  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  application  of  the 
present-based  acceptance  of  change  and  mobility  ratings 
to  the  past  mean  rating  and  of  the  possibility  that  the 
high  percentage  of  low  and  no  acceptance  of  change  rating 
and  of  low  mobility  scores  may  in  fact  be  reflections  of 
the  higher  present  mean  rating.   No  doubt  this  is  some- 
what the  case;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  be  adjudged 
the  whole  case  for,  as  Table  VI.9  indicates,  fully  50% 
of  the  middle  class  expressed  no  intention  of  leaving 
Castle  Square  prior  to  their  displacement  by  redevelopment. 
Further  support  for  the  argument  that  "things  might  have 
been  well  enough  left  alone"  is  found  in  the  analysis 
of  the  direct  question — What  did  you  miss  about  leaving 
Castle  Square?   The  middle  class  tended  to  miss  more 
features  than  did  any  other  class;  more  than  half  (5  7%) 
of  the, middle  class  missed  four  or  more  features  of  their 
former  neighborhood  (Table  VII. 13B). 

We  begin  to  discover  specific  clues  to  the  operation 
of  and  the  opportunities  presented  by  urban  renewal  to 
the  different  classes  when  the  responses  to  the  "what 
did  you  miss?"  question  are  reviewed.   As  the  data  in 
Table  VII. 13A  indicate,  aside  from  the  low  rents  and 
home  ownership,  it  appears  that  the  neighborhood  and 
its  people  were  of  substantial  concern  to  and  are  prime 
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objects  of  the  sense  of  loss  experienced  by  the  middle 
class o   More  than  a  third  (36%)  of  them  missed  the 
"neighborhood  itself" ,  50%  missed  the  "people  of  Castle 
Square",  and  57%  missed  the  "nearness  to  relatives." 

When  we  turn  to  the  analysis  of  the  responses  to 
specific  questions  relating  to  these  areas,  their 
importance  becomes  clearer.   As  regards  relations  with 
relatives  the  vast  majority  (86%)  of  the  middle  class  — 
many  more  than  in  the  other  three  classes  —  stated  that 
"living  near  relatives"  was  very  important  or  important 
(Table  VII.17A).   Although  only  10%  thought  that  they 
had  fewer  relatives  living  nearby  now  (Table  VII. 17B), 
relations  were  affected.   Fully  50%  indicated  that  they 
were  in  contact  with  their  relatives  who  lived  in  the 
Boston  area  less  frequently  now  than  they  had  been  in 
Castle  Square  (Table  VII. 17C)  and  57%  said  that  they 
missed  the  former  nearness  of  relatives  at  their  present 
address.   In  short,  it  seems  that  the  middle  class,  to 
whom  living  near  relatives  tended  to  be  important,  tended 
to  feel  themselves  living  not  so  close  to  and  in  less 
frequent  contact  with  their  relatives  after  displacement 
although  in  terms  of  actual  distance  this  might  not  be 
the  case. 

In  regard  to  relations  with  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  the  value  of  such  relationships,  we  can  see  that, 
although  88%  of  the  middle  class  felt  that  in  the  abstract 
housing  was  important  or  very  importnat  (Tabe  VII. 5), 
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in  response  to  another  direct  query,  nearly  the  same 
number  (86%)  agreed  to  the  statement  that  "Keeping  friends 
is  more  important  than  money  and  a  new  home"  (Table  VTIolSB) 
Substantially  fewer  in  each  of  the  other  three  classes  — 
6  7%  of  the  under,  59%  of  the  lower,  and  46%  of  the  working 
—  were  in  agreement.   In  addition,  only  a  little  over  a 
third  (36%)  of  the  middle  class  —  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  more  than  60%  of  each  of  the  "bottom"  three  classes  -- 
stated  that  the  necessity  of  leaving  friends  "wouldn't 
matter  at  all"  to  their  acceptance  of  the  opportunity  for 
job  advancement  (Table  VII, 15C).   Nearly  half  (43%) 
thought  that  this  condition  might  stop  them  from  accepting 
and  the  remaining  21%  felt  it  would  be  a  serious  considera- 
tion but  wouldn't  stop  them.   Thus,  when  we  turn  to 
Table  VII. 15A  and  the  data  on  the  number  of  friends  before 
and  after  relocation,  it  will  be  noted  that  more  than 
half  (57%)  of  the  families  in  the  middle  class — the 
class  to  whom  friends  tend  to  be  very  important — now  have 
fewer  friends  than  they  had  in  Castle  Square. .  Finally 
in  the  more  general  area  of  relations  with  neighbors, 
Table  VII0I6  reveals  that  only  7%  of  the  middle  class 
liked  their  present  neighbors  more  than  the  people  of 
Castle  Square,  and  half  (50%)  like  them  less. 

The  combination  of  these  factors  —  the  lack  of 
acceptance  of  change,  the  low  mobility,  the  high  ladder 
rating  and  level  of  living,  the  importance  of  the  local 
community  and  of  interpersonal  relationships , and  relative 
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to  these,  the  unimportance  of  housing  and  other  material 
considerations  9  and  the  actual  disruption  of  the  community 
and  these  interpersonal  relationships  —  indicates  a 
trend  which  suggests  that  a  strong  reason  why,  despite 
indications  of  housing  and  general  life  improvements, 
28%  of  the  middle  class  replied  that  they  had  been  "better 
off  in  Castle  Square."   It  would  appear,  as  suggested 
above,  that  many  members  of  the  middle  class  had  already 
achieved  a  material  standard  of  living  that  was  acceptable 
to  them  in  their  own  terms  and  that  what  was  important 
to  them  at  the  time  of  relocation, and  in  the  frame  of 
reference  of  what  urban  renewal  produces  and  offers, 
were  the  old  neighborhood  and  community,  the  people  of 
Castle  Square — friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  —  not 
necessarily  "money  and  a  new  home." 

Further  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  is  a  noticeable 
omission  among  the  wishes  and  hopes  expressed  by  the 
middle  class,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  other  classes. 
Lacking  is  any  strong  indication  of  desires  for  "a  decent 
or  improved  standard  of  living"  or  for  "adequate  or 
improved  housing"  (Table  VII. 21).   Only  7%  of  the  middle 
class  expressed  desires  along  each  of  these  lines 
respectively.   On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  v/hat  is 
important  to  them  and  what  they  desire  for  the  future 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  good, steady  job  —  in. other 
than  a  monetary  sense  ■ —  and  a  happy  and  successful 
life  for  their  families  and  children;  —  43%  stated 
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hopes  relating  to  a  good  job,  36%  desired  a  happy  family 
life,  and  29%  expressed  wishes  for  their  children,,   It 
seems  possible  then,  that  the  desire  for  future  social 
mobility,  as  indicated  by  the  higher  future  mean  ladder 
rating,  would  represent  a  desire  for  the  achievement  of 
these  goals  for  family  and  children  rather  than  the 
attainment  by  the  individual  respondent  of  the  material 
goals  of  "money  and  a  new  home"  and  of  the  substantial 
occupational  advancement  used  as  the  object  of  the 
specific  mobility  question,.  This  thesis  might  explain 
the  middle  class'  low  mobility  inclination  and  low 
acceptance  of  change  tendency  since  the  individual 
respondent's  personal  situation  and  the  family  material 
standard  of  living  would  appear  to  be,  and  to  have  been, 
at  a  level  acceptable  to  them:   "well  enough  left  alone 
by  urban  renewal." 

Although  the  possession  and  importance  of  friends 
are  by  themselves  not  necessarily  traditional  characteris- 
tics, friendship,  family  and  kin  ties  which  are  strongly 
identified  with  the  local  community,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  narrowly-defined  spatial  base,  may  be  considered  to 
be  so,   This  situation  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  traditional 
man's  attachment  to  the  small,  isolated  local  village . 
It  is  in  this  pattern,  that  our  middle  class  families 

bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  "urban  villagers"  with 

IS 
their  tight  neighborhood  and  group  ties.     And,  of 

course,  this  is  exactly  what  redevelopment  disrupted. 

That  disruption  may  be  a  main  reason  for  the  expressions 
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of  negativism  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  middle  class. 
In  fact,  this  finding  is  quite  similar  to  that  cited  by 
Dr.  Fried  to  explain  the  grief  reactions  of  the  "urban 
villagers"  displaced  from  the  West  End  —  that  is,  the 
simultaneous  disruption  of  the  "sense  of  spatial  identity" 
and  the  "sense  of  group  identity" .     And  yet,  as  we 

argued  earlier,  we  may.- wonder  just  how  serious  these 

17 
negative  consequences  were  to  the  families  under  study. 

In  so  far  as  the  operation  of  these  factors  among 
the  "bottom"  three  classes  is  concerned  —  and  from 
this  point  we  shall  confine  our  analysis  to  the  under 
class  alone  —  the  data  cannot  be  so  clear.   There  are 
no  zero  baselines  on  either  the  personal  ladder  or  on 
the  housing. ladder  as  there  were  in  the  case  of  the  middle 
class.   Forty  per . cent  of  the  underclass  stated  their 
present  housing  was  worse  than  that  in  Castle  Square 
(Table  VI.7B).   But  it  is  also  evident  that  other  factors 
may  be  involved  in  the  feelings  of  worsened  situations. 
For  example,  more  than  half  (52%)  of  the  underclass  state 
that  they  had  "increased  trouble  making  ends  meet"  after 
the  move.   Of  these  38%  cited  increased  rent  as  the 
reason  for  the  difficulty  (Table  VII .25). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  underclass  missed  the  "neighborhood 
itself"  (32%),  the  people  of  Castle  Square"  (46%),  and 
"nearness  to  relatives"  (18%).   In  addition,  29%  stated 
that  they  had  fewer  relatives  living  nearby  now,  and  36% 
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stated  that  they  were  in  contact  with  their  relatives  less 
often  now.   Finally,  more  than  half  (59%)  thought  they 
had  fewer  friends  after  relocation,  and  fully  46%  liked 
their  present  neighbors  less  than  the  people  of  Castle 
Square. 

Yet  these  interpersonal  and  neighborhood  relation- 
ships do  not  appear  to  be  as  important  to  the  underclass 
as  they  did  to  the  middle  class.   Thus,  although  two- 
thirds  of  the  underclass  —  a  figure  itself  19%  less  than 
that  for  the  middle  class  —  thought  that  "keeping 
friends  was  more  important  than  money  and  a  new  home," 
nearly  as  many  (65%)  —  as  opposed  to  only  36%  of  the 
middle  class  —  stated  that  the  necessity  of  leaving 
friends  "wouldn't  matter  at  all"  to  their  acceptance  of 
the  job  advancement  opportunity.   Only  15%  stated  that 
such  a  condition  might  stop  their  acceptance.   In  regard 
to  the  importance  of  living  near  relatives,  42%  of  the 
underclass  compared,  to  14%  of  the  middle  class,  considered 
it  to  be  unimportant  or  only  to  mean  a  little.   In  sum, 
while  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  factors  of  spatial  and 
group  identity  are  to  some  degree  involved  in  the 
feelings  of  worsened  situations  of  many  of  the  under- 
class, the  import  of  these  factors  is  not  so  clear  as 
in  the  case  of  the  middle  class  though  from  the  indica- 
tions of  the  data  it  does  appear  to  be  less. 
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Pursuing  our  investigation  into  what  i_s  important 
to  the  underclass,  we  discover  some  clues  in  the  data. 
It  appears  quite  likely  that  the  underclass  may  tend  to 
be  at  present  —  and  at  the  time  of  relocation  to  have 
been  —  more  immediately  concerned  with 

the  improvement  of  their  material  standard  of  living 
and  the  quality  of  their  living  environment  than  in  their 
neighborhood  and  interpersonal  relationships .   Their  level 
of  living  as  perceived  by  them  in  Castle  Square  —  and  at 
present  also  —  was  lower  than  the  middle  class '  perception 
of  themselves,  and  they  tended  to  be  more  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  achieve  tnese  material  goals.   In  this 
regard,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  underclass' 
mean  personal  ladder  rating  for  life  in  Castle  Square  was 
5=3  compared  to  6.6  for  the  middle  class  (Table  VTI„lA)o 
Further,  as  Table  VII .13B  indicates,  fully  43%  missed 
nothing  or  at  most  only  one  feature  about  Castle  Squaee 
after  relocation  while  less  than  one  quarter  (24%)  — 
compared  to  more  than  half  (57%)  of  the  middle  class  — 
missed  four  or  more  features. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  among  the 
underclass  to  'accept  change".   Only  15%  of  these  families 
had  "no"  acceptance  of  change  ratings  while  half  (50%) 
had  either  high  or  moderate  ratings  (Table  VII.?.).   The 
underclass  also  tended  to  be  much  more  mobile — and  by  our 
scale,  more  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  an 
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improved  employment  situations  —  than  were  the  middle. 
Well  over  half  (60%)  of  the  underclass  received  high 
mobility  scores  —  a  figure  slightly  r.iore  than  twice 
the  percentage  of  middle  class  (29%)  so  rated.   And, 
as  stated  above,  slightly  more  (65%)  of  the  underclass, 
compared  to  only  36%  of  the  middle  class,  indicated  that 
the  specific  necessity  of  having  to  leave  their  friends 
"wouldn't  matter  at  all"  to  them  in  accepting  the  offer 
of  job  advancement o 

In  terms  of  specific  desires,  we  can  see  that  two 
thirds  (67%)  of  the  underclass  stated  that  housing  in 
the  abstract  was  an  important  or  very  important  thing  to 
them  (Table  VII05)o   That  this  percentage  is  less  than 
that  of  the  middle  class  (88%)  does  not  destroy  the 
argument  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  housing  may  in  fact 
be  less  important  to  the  middle  class  relative  to  ether 
things  (Table  VII.15D).  Thus  it  will  be  noted  in  Table 
VIIo21  that  half  (50%)  of  the  underclass  expressly  stated 
the  desire  for  "adequate  or  improved  housing"  as  one 
of  their  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  hypothesis  that  relocation  may  in  fact  have 
played  a  greater  role  in  the  improvement  achieved  by 
the  underclass  than  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  middle 
class  is  substantiated  in  the  main.   It  is  not  a  simple 
relationship,  but  all  the  indicators  —  the  importance 
of  the  material  standard  of  living  and  of  housing  quality 
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and  the  relative  unimportance  of  neighborhood  and  group 
ties  to  the  underclass  ,  the  differences  in  the  findings 
on  the  general  ladder  and  the  specifically-worded  companion 

question,  the  underclass'  50%        figure  in  improved 

18 
housing  —  at  least  go  in  the  same  direction,, 

In  sum  the  consequences  of  displacement  and  relocation 

varied  widely <>   The  middle  class,  those  with  modern 

behavior,  and  those  who  intended  to  leave  Castle  Square 

on  their  own  tended  to  fare  better  after  the  move  than 

their  counterparts .   On  the  other  hand,  although  the 

middle  class  did  tend  to  fare  better  than  the  bottom 

three  classes,  and  although  a  substantial  number  of  the 

latter  were  adversely  affected,  it  appears  that  relocation 

may  have  played  a  greater  part  in  the  improvement  achieved 

by  the  underclass,  and  possibly  the  other  two  classes. 

Overall,  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  relocated 

families  found  themselves  in  improved  situations.   The 

majority,  however,  felt  that  they  were  either  in  the 

same  position  or  worse  off  than  they  had  been  in  Castle 

Square;  yet,  for  the  latter,  the  negative  consequences 

seemed  unlikely  to  have  produced  "irreparable  harm". 
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CHAPTER  5  -  NOTES 


1.  The  three-year  time  period  is  the  only  charge 
in  the  Cantril  format.   He  employs  a  five-year 
period,  but  this  was  changed  to  a  three-year 
interval  in  order  to  place  the  past  situation  at 
a  time  just  prior  to  relocation,,   It  is  retained 
in  the  question  about  the  future  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity, 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  situation  is  not 

due  to  social  class  -  that  is,  the  high  percentage 
of  TT's  who  are  members  of  the  underclass  (54%)0 
Thus  the  percentage  of  TT ' s  showing  no  acceptance 
of  change  (7%)  is  less  than  the  percentage  of  the 
underclass  (15%)  similarly  inclined,,   Correlatively , 
the  percentage  of  MT's  indicating  "no  acceptance" 
(28%)  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  percentage 
of  each  social  class  in  which  MT's  are  members  - 
underclass  15%,  lower  class,  17%,  and  working 
class,  5%o   It  seems  that  this  relationship  between 
modernism  and  the  acceptance  of  change  stands  on 
its  own, 

3»   P.  36.   Yet  the  fact  that  those  with  modern  behavior 
patterns,  regardless  of  value  orientations,  tended 
to  fare  better  may  be  unexpected  to  those  theorists 
of  modernization  who  have  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  value  sphere  in  motivating  change  and 
development.   Perhaps  one  explanation  for  this 
discrepancy  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  not  those  who  propelled  the  renewal  of  Castle 
Square,  but  the  responses  of  those  who  were 
displaced  by  forced  change.   Thus,  those  with  modern 
behavior  patterns  might  have  been  better  able  to 
respond  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  whether 
they  desired  it  or  not  -  regardless  of  their  values. 
At  any  rate,  this  finding  would  seem  to  provide  an 
interesting  topic  for  investigation  to  students  of 
development.   See  also,  p.  123. 

4.  Back,  _op_„  cit.,  pp.  106  and  107.   Back  however 
measures  the  concepts  in  a  different  way. 

5.  In  Duhl,  op,,  cit. ,  pp.  151-171.   This  article  is 
one  of  many  based  on  the  findings  of  an  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  study  of  families  relocated  from 
another  "slum"  residential  district  in  Boston, 
the  West  End,  which  is  being  undertaken  under 

Dr.  Fried ?s  direction  by  the  Center  for  Community 
Studies  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.   It  is  concerned  particularly  with 
the  effects  of  relocation  on  mental  health. 
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6°   Ibid. ,  pD  151o 
7„   Ibido ,  p.  152. 

8,  Ibido ,  p«  160. 

9.  Dr.  Fried  himself  states,  as  noted  in  the  text, 
that  "most  people  are  able  to  achieve  a  moderately 
successful  adaptation  to  the  total  situation  of 
relocation,"  but  then  stresses  the  "intense 
personal  suffering"  effected  by  forced  dislocation. 
Perhaps,  then,  our  differences  result  from  the 
different  emphasis  we  apparently  place  on  our 
findings ,  from  his  method  which  was  geared  particu- 
larly at  the  effects  of  relocation  on  the  individual's 
mental  health,  and  the  different  populations  of  the 
areas  which  underwent  redevelopment.   The  third 
factor  seems  to  be  of  considerable  significance  for 
the  planning  of  renewal  policy,  and  it  is  dealt  with 
at  length  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  6.   It  is 
closely  related  to  the  earlier  point  in  Chapter  1, 
note  9,  pp.  9-10,  that  the  "degree  to  which  an  area 
approximates  a  slum"  has  implications  for  renewal 
policy. 

10.  This  discrepancy,  moreover,  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  modernity  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  a  purely 
"acceptance  of  change"  factor.   Although  such  a 
variable  might  explain  the  reversal  in  expected 
outcomes  of  the  MT's  and  TT's,  it  does  not,  as 
stated,  explain  why  the  middle  class  fared  better 
than  the  underclass.   The  middle  class  has  been 
shown  to  include  a  high  percentage  of  MM's  (71%) 
and  TM's  (21%)  -  groups  who  have  also  been  shown 
to  fare  better  after  the  forced  dislocation  than 
those  with  traditional  behavior.   It  is  suggested, 
in  other  words,  that  modernism  can  again  be  seen 
as  the  discriminating  variable  and  that  the  pre- 
valence of  modern  behavior  patterns  among  the 
middle  class  was  conducive  to  their  great  ability 
to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  change.   This  point- 
alone  would  seem  to  highlight  the  importance  of 

an  "institutional  modernism  index"  such  as  the  one 
developed  and  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  its  use. 

11.  Leonard  Reissman,  "Levels  of  Aspiration  and  Social 
Class,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XVII,  June, 
1953, pp.  233-42. 

12.  That  the  working  class  more  nearly  resembled  the 
middle  class  than  the  other  two  "bottom"  classes 
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of  the  actual  employment  situation  ..of  each  class. 
Although  Table  3.3  on  the  family's,  not  solely 
the  head's  source  of  income  cannot  support  this 
explanation  fully  and  precisely,  the  data  do 
suggest  that  the  frequency  of  unemployment  and 
retirement  in  the  under  and  lower  classes  was 
undoubtedly  much  higher  than  in  the  working  and 
middle  classes.   The  former  two  classes  would  be 
more  likely  then  to  exhibit  a  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  for  a  job  opportunity. 

Table  3.2  is  not  an  indicator  of  thss  suggestion 
because  it  includes  the  usual  occupation  of  the 
retired  and  the  unemployed. 

13.  This  is  not  to  say  of  course  that  the  middle  class 
is    ,•  •        „         totally  against  "getting 
ahead"  for,  as  the  future  ladder  question  shows, 
they  do  desire  and  expect  improvement.   For  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  see  page  130. 

14.  'Features' refer  not  to  individual  characteristics  or 

facilities  of  the  neighborhood  but  to  the  broad 
categories  found  with  question  13  and  in  table 
VII. 13A     which  were  used  to  classify  the  variety 
of  possible  items  cited.   Thus,  for  example,  if  an 
individual  stated  that  he  missed  the  stores,  the 
church,  and  the  park,  these  were  recorded  only  as 
the  "Neighborhood  itself"  and  were  counted  only 
as  one  feature.   Likewise,  if  he  missed  his  "friends 
and  neighbors",  this  response  was  the  one  feature, 
"people  of  Castle  Square."   "Convenience  referred 
only  to  specific  responses  that  stressed  the  physi- 
cal convenience  of  the  location  in  any  way  except 
"nearness  to  relatives." 

15.  Gans ,  The  Urban  Villagers,  op.  cit.  For  an  interesting 
conception  of  what  might  possibly  be  termed  the 
modern  form  of  community  see  Melvin  Webber's  discuss:"  en 
of  the  aspatial  nature  of  community  in  metropolitan 
society.   M„  Webber,  "The  Urban  Place  and  the  Nonplace 
Urban  Realm",  in  Webber,  et.  al.,  Explorations  into 
Urban  Structure  (Philadelphia:   University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1964),  pp. 79-153. 

16.  Fried,  in  Duhl,  _op_„  cit.  ,  p.  158. 

17.  It  will  be  noted  that  our  analysis  will  no  longer 
involve  the  modernism  variable  because  a  detailed 
review  of  the  operation  of  the  neighborhood  and 
interpersonal  factors  has  not  yet  been  completed 
using  that  variable.   However,  a  brief  glance  at 
the  appropriate  tables  included  in  Appendix  VII, 
indicates  that  these  factors  were  of  some,  if 
varying,  importance  to  each  of  the  four  groups. 
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....   This  finding  together  with  the  discussion  of  the 

Oi   importance'  of  -"community  items"  in  the  text  suggests- 

■_.  :  '.the  possibility  that,'  ■  although  the  full  modernism 

variable  is  important  for  the  respo^ig^of  relocation 
and  change,  in  a  case  such  as  this/so  specifically 
involves  the  spatial  community,  this  individual 
component  of  modernity  may  be  of  particular  impor- 
tance for  the  response  to  renewal. 

Additionally,  we  may  note  that,  as  one  of  the 
consequences  of  renewal  was  the  break-up  of  a 
traditional  institution,  perchance  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  those  with  modern  behavior 
patterns  to  have  fared  better  after  relocation. 
They  may  have  been  better  able  to  live  outside 
the  traditional  community  when  forced  to  do  so. 

18 o   The  author  realizes,  of  course,  that  to  make  the 
statement  that  such  was  actually  the  case  in  the 
Castle  Square  renewal  operation  on  the  basis  of 
the  data  at  hand  involves  the  already-cited 
problem  of  time.   No  doubt  it  is  possible  that 
the  underclass  tended  now  to  be  so  desirous  of 
housing  and  other  material  gains  because  they 
did  not  in  fact  achieve  these  goals  when  relocated. 
Similarly,  one  could  argue  that  the  middle  class 
is  not  now  so  desirous  of  the  same  items  because 
relocation  did  provide  them.   Because  of  the  lack 
of  a  "before  study"  and  the  time  gap,  the  answer 
cannot  be  crystal  clear.   Yet,  on  the  basis  of 
the  middle  class'  high  mean  rating  of  life  in 
Cassia  Square  and  what  they  missed,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  similarity  of  our  findings  with 
those  of  Gans  and  Fried,  I  would  suggest  that 
our  main  hypothesis  on  the  different  effects  of 
relocation  on  the  middle  and  under  classes  is  apt 
to  be  valid.   In  addition,  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  support  for  urban  renewal  came  from  the 
underclass  and  the  greatest  dissent  from  the 
middle  class  would  seem  to  add  further  substance 
to  this  argument.  (See  pa/5V)a 
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CHAPTER  6 
RELOCATION  AS  AN  AGENT  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Summaryof  the  Findings 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  we.  presented  a 
model  of  the  role  of  relocation  as  an  agent  of  social 
change •   If  the  physical  decay  of  an  area  required 
clearance  as  the  method  of  renewal,  a  relocation  program 
that  provided  both  rehousing  and  a  full  range  of  social 
services  was  seen  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  complementary  g*als  of  individual  and  community 
improvement.   Such  a  technique  would  provide  not  only 
new  housing  but  also  "an  opportunity  for  rural-born 
traditional  inhabitants  to  develop  urban,  modern  ways, 
for  those  who  despair  to  become  those  who  dream,  for  those 
who  are  without  work  to  become  those  who  work  and  earn" , 

for  those  who  are  'prepared'  to  leave  the  slums 
and  'urban  village'  to  enter  the 'uUtside  world' . 

In  the  ensuing  chapters  on  the  consequences  of  the 
Castle  Square  relocation  we  have  observed  a  variety  of 
results  which  warrant  a  brief  summary.   The  reader  is 
reminded  that,  due  to  sampling  limitations,  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  actual  results  of  the  redevelopment  authority's 
undertaking,  but  rather  of  the  results  presented  by  our 
sample.   In  so  far  as  the  location  of  the  new  housing  is 
concerned,  it  was  seen  that  the  middle  class  generally, 
and  the  working  class  somewhat  less  so,  tended  to  move  to 
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tetter  areas  of  the  city.   Overall,  however,  the  'majority 
of  the  relocated  families  -  especially  those  among  the 
under  and  lower  classes  -  remained  in  areas  about  the 
same  or  only  slightly  better  than  Castle  Square.   It  was 
noted  that  those  families  with  modern  behavior  patterns 
tended  to  move  outside  the  South  End  into  more  modern 
areas,  whereas  those  with  traditional  behavior  patterns 
exhibited  a  tendency  to  remain  in  the  more  traditional, 
immigrant  entry-area  community.   It  appears  then,  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Castle  Square  relocation 
operation,  as  in  the  model  program,  was  to  provide  those 
families  who  would  seem  most  likely  to  possess  the  capacity 
to  leave  the  "slums"  and  "urban  villages"  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

As  regards  the  new  dwelling  specifically,  the  data 
suggested  that,  although  the  great  majority  of  all  the 
families  were  rehoused  in  standard  housing,  the  degree 
of  housing  improvement  was  open  to  question.   There  was 
not  even  a  majority  of  any  social  class  who  thought  that 
their  new  homes  were  better  than  those  in  Castle  Square. 
Yet  there  were  class  differences:   the  middle  class  tended 
to  fare  better  than  the  "bottom"  three  classes,  and 
half  of  the  underclass  felt  that  they  had  profited  in 
the  rehousing  operation.   Furthermore,  to  a  large  degree, 
those  who  had  intended  to  leave  Castle  Square  anyway 
prior  to  redevelopment  also  fared  well.   Relocation 
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appeared  to  provide  them  with  the  chance  to  implement 
their  plans  to  obtain  better  housing.   Yet,  despite  the 
gains  experienced  by  these  three  groups,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  fully  85%  of  all  the  displaced  were  relocated 
into  standard  housing,  the  conclusion  remained  that  a 
sizeable  majority  of  all  the  families  felt  that  their 
new  housing  was  worse  or  only  about  as  good  as  their 
pre-relocation  residence. 

In  regard  to  the  general  consequences  of  displace- 
ment, the  results  of  relocation  varied  according  to  social 
class,  modernism,  and  predisposition  to  move  before  renewal, 
The  middle  class  again  tended  to  fare  better  than  the 
"bottom"  three  classes;  a  majority  of  the  former  felt 
their  situations  had  improved  after  relocation.   It  was 
suggested,  however,  that,  despite  this  tendency, relocation 
may  have  played  a  greater  role  in  the  improvement  experi- 
enced by  the  underclass.   The  data  also  revealed  that 
those  with  modern  behavior  tended  to  fare  better  than 
their  traditional  counterparts;  a  majority  of  the  former 
thought  that  "things  had  improved."   The  conclusion, 
however,  is  similar  to  that  offered  for  the  housing 
component:   despite  the  improvements  perceived  by  these 
groups,  the  majority  of  the  displaced  felt  that  their 
overall  life  situation  was  no  better  and,  in  many  cases, 
even  worse  than  it  had  been  in  Castle  Square.   And  yet, 
the  severity  of  the  negative  consequences  and  the  depth 
of  the  ensuing  feelings  were  open  to  question. 
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At  this  point,  it  seems  appropriate  to  assess  the 
Castle  Square  operation  against  the  model  role  of  relocation 
presented  earlier .   The  Castle  Square  program  apparently 
fulfilled. one  aspect  of  the  model  in  that  it  provided 
those  families  who  should  be  most  likely  to  have  had  the 
ability  to  leave  the  slums  and  urban  villages  on  their 
own  with  the  opportunity  to  do  so  —  namely,  the  middle 
class,  those  with  modern  behavior,  and  those  who  specifi- 
cally desired  to  leave  Castle  Square.   In  addition,  it 
appears  that  relocation  resulted  in  improved  housing  and 
general  life  situations  for  a  substantial  percentage,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  all  the  displaced, and  that  it  may  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  improvement  perceived  by 
the  members  of  the  underclass.   Finally,  it  seems  that 
renewal  and  relocation  disrupted  a  traditional-style, 
tight-knit  community  in  Castle  Square  the  result  of  which, 
although  frequently  perceived  by  the  families  involved  in 
negative  terms  may  have  been  to  ease  some  people  toward 
a  more  modern  pattern  of  behavior. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  relocation  in 
the  case  under  study,  did  not  satisfy  the  model  role. 
In  the  first  place,  tihe  majority  of  displaced  families 
felt  that  they  were  no  better  off  than  they  had  been  in 
Castle  Square.   In  the  second  place,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  relocated  are  still,  two  years  after  relocation, 
members  of  the  underclass  and  other  "bottom"  classes; 
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many  are  still  unemployed,  many  still  have  incomes 
below  the  poverty,  and  many  still  hold  to  traditional 
values  and  behavior.   The  relocation  program  was  in 
many  ways  insufficient  and  ineffective. 

The  reader  might  now  expect  a  categorical  judgment 
of  "success"  or  "failure",  but  such  is  not  forthcoming. 
As  stated  in  Chapter  4,  it  would  be  remiss  to  judge  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  project  in  "clearing  slums" 
without  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  city's  renewal 
and  poverty  programs.   Moreover,  one  might  guestion 
the  advisability  and  necessity  of  attempting  to  apply 
these  terms  in  view  of  the  relativity  of  the  concepts 
themselves.   As  we  suggested  earlier,  on  the  basis  of 
the  mixed  quality  off  the  results,  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  renewal  could  have  a  firm  basis  for  argument 
and  the  application  of  their  desired  judgement.   Would 
it  not  be  difficult  to  decide  that  because  of  its  defi- 
ciencies, the  "Castle  Square  relocation  operation"  was 
a  failure  in  view  of  the  scope  of  the  task  of  rebuilding 
our  cities  and  the  actual  accomplishments  of  the  program? 
Suffice  it  is  to  state,  then,  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
relocation  operation  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but,  on 
the  other,  that  is  left  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

If  this  review  has  shown  that  effort  did  not  achieve 
all  that  the  model  of  relocation  posited,  it  has  not 

lessened  the  validity  of  the  role  of  relocation  as    an 

\Yet,  this  cannot  be  acieyed  wltb^rerfoca 
ag^ht  of  social  change. 
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employ  social  workers  as  relocation  workers  and  to  exhibit 
a  significant  degree  of  awareness  of  social  aspects  of 
relocation,  it  was  still  much  less  than  the  comprehensive 
broad-scale  program  necessary  to  make  relocation  an 

important  tool  in  the  struggle  for  individual  and  community 

6 
improvement.   Ifc  was  not  a  strategy  of  planned  social 

change;  rather,  it  involved  efforts  to  ease  the  social 

disruptions  produced  by  the  physical  demolition. 

Given  such  a  strategy, 

the  data  do  suggest  that  renewal  and 

relocation  can  be  effective  instruments  in  the  struggle. 

We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  the  underclass,  the  targets 

of  the  war  on  poverty,  are,  for  the  most  part,  willing  to 

accept  change,  mobile,     willing  to  make  sacrifices  and  to 

accept  opportunities  for  advancement  if  offered  to  them, 

desirous  of  housing  and  material  improvements,  and 

favorably  inclined  toward  urban  renewal.    In  short,  they 

tend  to  be  those  who    could  profit  by  and  would  welcome 

a  comprehensive  physical  and  social  urban  renewal  program  - 

a  program  of  physical  redevelopment  fully  integrated  with 
planning  and  the 
social/policies  of  the  War  on  Poverty  and  social 

agencies.   It  is  in  this  light  that  the  opportunity  of 

relocation  as  an  agent  of  social  change  shines  brightly. 
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Implications:   Relocation  as  an  Agent  of  Social  Change 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  precisely 
on  the  basis  of  one  study  with  methodological  handicaps, 
the  findings  do  suggest  a  number  of  important  considera-' 
tions  for  renewal  and  relocation  policy..   Many  have 
already  been  presented  above;  others  are  offered  here. 

As  was  suggested  at  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
chapter,  the  fact  that  there  appear  to  be  "cutting  points" 
among  the  commonly  lumped-together  "poor"  is  a  factor 
of  which  planners  should  be  aware o   That  there  are, 
among  an  apparently  one-class  population,  different  classes 
with  different  wishes  and  hopes  and  with  varying  percep- 
tions of  their  standards  of  living  and  levels  of  achieve- 
ment, and  that  there  are  people  among  this  population 

at  different  levels  of  modernism  imply  much  for  the 

2 
rebuilding  of  urban  America*   No  doubt  the  determination 

of  such  characteristics  among  the  population  of  a 

proposed  target  area  is  an  advisable  first  step  in  the 

formulation  of  renewal  policy.. 

For  example,  if  the  population  of  the  project  area 

is  found  to  resemble  the  middle  class  of  Castle  Square  - 

an  immigrant  class  which  tends  to  be  "accomodated"  to 

its  situation  and  at  the  lower  levels  of  modernity  and 

to  which  the  local  community  tends  to  mean  a  great  deal  - 

it  might  be  advisable,  physical  deterioration  permitting, 

to  initiate  a  rehabilitation  program  rather  than  clearance . 
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However,  if  clearance  is  demanded,  it  might  be  appropriate 

either  to  develop  a  block-by-block  rebuilding  program  - 

that  is,  a  program  which  would  temporarily  relocate  the 

families,  raze  the  block,  replace  it  with  new  housing, 

and  then  return  the  displaced  to  the  new  structures  - 

or  to  provide  for  relocation  of  a  community  as  a  unit. 

For  instance,  community  relocation  might  be  attempted 

in  two  possible  ways,  one  large-  and  the  other  small-scale . 

First,  given  sufficient  vacant  land  within  the  city  limits, 

such  an  area  might  be  fully  developed  as  a  new  residential 

neighborhood,  complete  with  schools,  shops,  and  social 

facilities,  prior  to  the  clearance  of  the  redevelopment 
then  be 

area,  and/the  neighborhood/moved  in  together  as  a  group. 
Secondly,  relocation  workers  might  discover  specifically 
the  relatives  and  friends  in  the  area  which  a  family 
very  much  desires  to  be  near  after  relocation,   A  socio- 
metric  network  might  be  designed.   Mutual  choices  could 
be  groups,  and  entire  groups  of  families  could  be  assigned 
to  each  relocation  worker.   It  would  be  the  relocation 
worker's  responsibility  to  find  accomodations  for  each 
family  in  the  group  nearby  to  one  another.   In  these 
ways,  the  physical  improvements  could  be  offered  without 
disrupting  social  networks.   Moreover,  since  these 
families  are  unlikely  to  be  the  multi-problem  families 
and  the  "slum-dwellers",  in  the  "socially-harmful"  sense 
of  the  word,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  an  unwise  policy 
to  have  the  community  intact. 
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Although  such  relocation  policies  are  frequently 
considered  to  be  quite  costly,  there  are  compensations. 
First,  since  these  middle-class  families  are  generally 
not  the  problem  families,  special  social  services  are 
unlikely  to  be  required.   Secondly,  the  community 
relocation  would  not  involve  the  risks  to  the  economic 
and  tax  structure  of  the  city  resulting  from  these 
families  relocating  outside  the  city  limits,.   Finally, 
planning  to  relocate  existing  communities  might  be  less 
costly  than  continued  architectural  and  planning  attempts 
to  design  physical  settings  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  "neighborhood."   Although  these  families  may  not 
comprise  the  professional,  executive  middle  class,  which 
renewal  seeks  to  bring  back  to  the  central  city,  neither 
are  they  the  "slum-dwellers.." 

Yet,  as  this  strong  attachment  to  the  local  community 
represents  a  traditional  pattern  for  those  who  may  be 
modern  in  other  ways ,  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
community  intact  can  be  questioned.  Should  the  policy- 
maker decide  that  he,  in  fact,  would  like  to  try  to  ease 
these  families  toward  a  higher  level  of  modernism  and  that 
the  disruption  of  these  communities  would  be  an  effective 
technique  toward  that  goal  then  it  might  be  a  justifiable 
alternative  to  clear  these  areas  and  refrain  from  community 
relocation  plans  even  though  the  families  themselves 
might  react  negatively.  This  policy  might  be  even  more 
viable  if,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  move  and  disruption 
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of  the  community  are,  in  fact,  less  "traumatic"  than 
others  have  written . 

Another  example  of  policy  considerations  follows 
if  the  majority  of  the  families  in  the  target  area  were 
members  of  the  underclass.   In  this  instance,  policy- 
makers might  not  have  to  be  so  concerned  with  preserving 
community  ties,  as  with  providing  new  and  improved  housing 
and  special  social  services .   In  one  case,  it  is  possible 
that  the  planners  might  designate  "selective  clearance" 
necessary.  They  might  want  to  disrupt  these  communities, 
to  some  degree,  by  relocating  selected  families,  who 
would  be,  except  for  financial  considerations,  well-equipped 
to  leave  the  slums  and  live  in  the  "outside  world"  - 
for  example,  the  more  modern  members  of  the  underclass  - 
into  middle  and  upper  class  areas  in  order  to  reduce  the 
degree  of  "economic  residential  segregation. 

In  another  case,  if  the  renewal  agency  planned  to 
preserve  the  underclass  community  through  a  rehabilitation 
program,  it  would  have  to  ensure  the  provision  of  an 
effective,  broad-scale  social  service  program  in  order 
to  bring  the  population  of  the  target  area  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society.   In  this  instance,  the 
incorporation  of  a  community  action  program  and  other 
programs  of  the   War  on  Poverty  and  regular  welfare 
agencies  with  the  physical  housing  effort  would  not 
seem  too  much. 
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At  any  rate,  whether  the  plans  for  the  underclass 
area  called  for  rehabilitation  or  total  clearance  and 
large-scale  relocation,  the  renewal  authorities  would 
have  to  be  certain  of  the  provision  of  the  full  range 
of  social  services o   This  would  run  the  gamut,  for  example, 
from  referrals  to  visiting  nurses  and  welfare  boards  to 
job  training  and  finding  programs.   It  would  seem 
necessary,  that  those  responsible  for  relocation  would 
have  to  place  the  provision  of  these  services  on  a  par 
with  the  finding  of  new  housing „   In  fact,  it  is  not 
out  of  line  to  envision  the  need  for  and  creation  of 
a  type  of  "family  job  corps".   To  its  centers,  multi- 
problem  families  uncovered  by  renewal  could  be  temporarily 
relocated.   There  would  be  provided  a  complete  range  of 
services  -  for  example,  home  management  and  home  economics 
for  the  wife,  job  training  for  the  husband,  remedial 
or  "headstart"  education  for  the  children, and,  if  necessary, 
training  in  the  ways  of  urban  living  for  all*   In  this 
way,  relocation  and  renewal  might  fulfill  the  possibi- 
lities they  offer  as  tools  for  neighborhood  and  individual 
improvement o 

No  doubt  the  population  of  future  project  areas 
will  be  heterogeneous  as  in  Castle  Square 

rather  than  homogeneous  as  in  the  illustrations „   Hence, 
relocation  strategy  will  have  to  be  varied  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  different  groups  in  the  area.   Relocation 
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policies  designed  with  a  view  to  such  social  considera- 
tions might  provide  both  a  framework  for  discerning 
one  element  in  the  future  population  pattern  of  the 
city  and  an  increase  in  the  range  of  alternatives  open 
to  the  families  to  be  displaced,.   Thus,  the  final  choice 
as  to  which  relocation  method  would  be  followed  in  an 
individual  case  would  remain  with  the  family,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  formulation  of  the  general  relocation 
strategy  would  provide  the  planner  with  a  range  of 
probabilities,  expectancies,  and  alternatives. 

The  findings  also  provide  clues  to  the  possible 
responses  of  the  different  classes  to  a  proposed  project. 
It  appears  that  support  for  an  urban  renewal  project, 
especially  one  involving  clearance,  would  not  necessarily 
be  forthcoming  from  a  middle  class  of  the  type  found 
in  Castle  Square.   Having  already  achieved,  in  their 
own  terms,  a  satisfactory  level  of  living,  more  reluctant 
to  accept  change,  less  inclined  to  be  mobile,  and  less 
desirous  of  material  improvements  than  the  underclass  and 
the  other  two  classes  many  members  of  the  middle  class 
may  perceive  renewal  as  a  threat  to  their  position  and 

achievements.   Opposition  would  seem  likely  from  the 

3 
"accommodated."    On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  likely  that 

the  underclass  -  more  inclined  toward  change,  more  mobi?.e, 

more  desirous  of  improved  housing  and  other  material 

improvements,  and  at  a  lower,  self-percieved  level  of 
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living  than  the  middle  class  -  would  support  a  proposed 
renewal  project  as  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  lot. 
In  this  vein  it  must  be  noted  that  the  greatest  support 
for  the  operation  of  urban  renewal  in  Boston  came  from 
the  underclass  -  forty  three  per  cent  expressing  total 
approval  -  whether  the  largest  amount  of  dissent  was 
voiced  by  the  middle  class  -  29%  expressing  total  disap- 
proval and  an  additional  7%  feeling  only  resigned  to  it 
(Table  VII. 23). 

The  above  are  the  major  implications  which  the 
Castle  Square  findings  suggest  for  relocation  planners 
and  renewal  officials.   To  be  sure  many  of  the  relocation 
strategies  illustrated  above  depend  upon  the  provision 
of  a  large  volume  of  new  low-rent  housing  units  to 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility.   Whether  these  can 
ever  be  supplied  by  the  American  central  city  alone,  or 
in  conjunction  with  its  metropolitan  community,  or 
whether  the  city  will  displace  families  onto  an  inade- 
quate housing  market  and  create  new  slums  in  other  parts 

5 
of  the  city  remain  open  questions.    No  longer,  however, 

can  urban  policy-maker  claim  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 

human  consequences  of  relocation.   This  and  the  increasing 

number  of  similar  studies  have  provided  much  if  not  all 

of  the  information  necessary  for  programming  social 

considerations  into  the  renewal  process.   It  is  time  to 

begin  planning  the  social,  as  well  as  the  economic^- arid 
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physical  structure  of  the  citye   Social  issues  should 

they  should 
be  raised  openly  and  decided  explicitly ;/not  be  left 

to  follow  as  unexpected  consequences.,   Such  decisions 

are  crucial  to  the  shape  of  future  urbanized  society. 

Urban  renewal  is  the  principal  tool  at  work 

rebuilding  America's  central  cities.   Relocation  is 

the  component  which  most  seriously  and  most  directly 

affects  its  people.   As  we  have  seen,  it  can  have  an 

important  impact  on  the  social  structure  of  the  city0 

Relocation  can  be  a  major  force  to  direct  and  promote 

social  change.   It  should  be  utilized  as  such.   If  the 

city  is  truly  the  people,  then  the  city  should  be 

planned  for  and  with  its  people. 
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CHAPTER  6  -  NOTES 


1.  See  Table  VII.23  and  pp.  153-154. 

2.  These  distinctions  also  illustrate  the  myth  of 
postulating  one,  uniform  "culture  Of  poverty." 
See  also,  Herbert  Gans,  "Poverty  and  Culture: 
Some  Basic  Questions  about  Methods  of  Studying 
Life-Styles  of  the  Poor,"  paper  prepared  for 
the  International  Seminar  on  Poverty  held  at  the 
University  of  Essex,  England,  April  3-6,  196  7 
(26  pp.  mimeo). 

3.  This  is  not  to  say  that  opposition  would  arise  in 
every  instance.   Much,  of  course,  would  depend  on 
the  details  and  aims  of  the  plan  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  population  in  the  planning  process. 
However,  at  the  initial  mention  of  renewal  for 

an  area,  opposition  might  not  be  too  much  to 
expect,  and  it  is  a  reaction  of  which  planners 
must  continually  be  aware. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  situation  described  in 
the  text  appears  somewhat  analogous  to  the  reaction 
one  might  anticipate  from  suburban  middle  class 
families  upon  learning  that  a  new  highway  is  going 
to  go  through  their  backyard  and  deprive  them  of 
their  house.   To  this  author,  at  least,  it  seems 
less  likely  that  these  families  would  respond  in 
the  self-sacrificing,  public-spirited,  concern-for- 
good.-government  tradition  expected  of  the  model 
middle  class  political  ethos  than  to  voice  their 
dissent  and  to  fight  for  their  homes. 

However,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  suburban, 
middle  class  and  the  "Castle  Square"  middle  class 
would  not  support  such  projects  as  renewal  and 
highway  construction  so  long  as  these  undertakings 
do  not  affect  them  personally  in  an  adverse  way. 

4.  In  fact,  these  suggestions  about  expressed  responses 
and  the  data  on  the  opinion  of  renewal  appear  to 
reaffirm  the  importance  of  social  class  position 

on  the  acceptance  of  economic  development  generally. 
They  seem  to  be  in  line  with  ideas  expressed  in  the 
literature  on  developing  countries  regarding  the 
opposition  to  change  that  is  shown  by  those  who  have 
a  stake  in  the  existing  system.   In  our  case,  it 
appears  that  the  middle  class  of  Castle  Square  had 
a  similar  interest  in  the  status  quo  of  the  pre- 
relocation  situation.   This  suggests  that,  in  a 
developed  society  such  as  the  United  States,  parts 
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of  the  middle  class  may  not  provide  the  force 
behind  change  which  the  middle  class  is  often 
regarded  to  provide  in  developing  countries. 
C.fo  Reissman,  The  Urban  Process,  op.  cit.  , 
pp.  180-188. 

See,  for  example,  David  Donnison  The  Government 
of  Housing  (Penguin  Books,  1967)  pp.  211-214. 
D.  Gergen,  "Renewal  in  the  Ghetto:  Rehabilitation 
In  Washington  Park,"  Harvard  Civil  Rights  -  Civil 
Liberties  Law  Review.  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  Spring  1968. 


6.  See  supra .  Chapter  1,  pl6,  note  16. 
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APPENDIX  I 


STATISTICAL  PROFILE 

CASTLE  SQUARE,  1960 
(Census  Tract   1-1) 


HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 
(N=782,  all  households) 


N       % 


85 

8.3 

503 

49.2 

434 

42.3 

Multi-Member  Families  382  48.8 

Primary   Individuals  400  51.2 

(782)         (100) 


HOUSING   CONDITION 
(N=1022,    all  housing  units'") 

Sound 

Deteriorating 

Dilapidated 

(1022)    (99.8) 
'""Of  these ,  782  were  occupied. 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  UNIT 
(N=782,  all  households) 

Less  than  3  years 
3-6  years 
7-20  years 
More  than  20  years 

(782)   (100.1) 


SEX 
(N=1934,  total  population) 

Male  1068     55.2 

Female  866     44.8 

(1934)   (100) 


190 

24.3 

286 

36.6 

221 

28.3 

85 

10.9 
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AGE 
(N=1934,  total  population) 

N 


Under  20  years 
20  -  44  years 
45-  59  years 
60  years  and  over 


% 


579 

29.9 

528 

27.3 

404 

20.9 

423 

21.9 

(1934)     (100) 


ETHNIC  BACKGROUND,    by  generation 
(N=1934,    total  population) 


Foreign  Born 

First    and  Second  Generation 
Native   Stock   (Third  Genera- 
tion or   earlier  ) 


533 
418 

983 
(1934) 


27.6 
21.6 

50.8 
(100) 


ETHNIC  BACKGROUND,  by  country 
(N=1934,   total  population) 


Italy 

180 

9.3 

USSR,  Czechoslovakia,  and 

Poland 

157 

8.1 

Canada 

144 

7.4 

Ireland 

66 

3.4 

United  Kingdom 

58 

3.0 

Others 

346 

17.9 

Native  U.S. 

983 

50.8 

(1934) 

(99.9) 

RACE 
(N=1934,  total  population) 


White 
Negro 
Other  races 


1517 

78.4 

307 

15.9 

110 

5.7 

(1934) 

(100) 
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EDUCATION,  number  of  school  years  completed 
(N=1273,  persons  25  years  old  and  over) 


N 


No  school  years   completed 
Elementary    (1-8  years) 
Some  high  school   (1-3  years) 
Completed  high  school   (4  years) 
Some   college    (1-3  years) 
Completed   college   or  more 


Median  school  years    completed.....   8.5 


71 

5.6 

724 

56.9 

293 

23.0 

153 

12.0 

11 

.9 

21 

1.6 

(1273) 


(100) 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 
(N=826,  males,  14  years  old  and  over) 


Not   in  labor  force 

Labor  force 

Employed 

490 

86.7^ 

Unemployed 

75 

13.3$ 

(565) 

(100) 

261 
565 


(826) 


31,6 

68.4 


(100) 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 
(N=756,  males  and  females  employed) 

Prof essional>  technical^  and  kindred 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

Clerical  and  Saies 

Craftsmen*  foremen 

Operatives 

Private  household,  service,  laborers 

Occupation  not  reported 


37 

4  =  9 

31 

4.1 

102 

13*5 

59 

7,8 

183 

24.2 

241 

31.9 

103 

13.6 

(756) 

(100) 

APPENDIX   II 


1 

Description  of  Relocation  Staff  Responsibilities 

The  Director  of  Relocation  had  administrative  responsibility  for 
all  personnel  and  work  of  the  residential  relocation  program  and 
was  responsible  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  USES.   His 
duties  included  overall  direction  of  Family  Relocation  Workers, 
the  Rehousing  Specialists,  the  Housing  Coordinator,  and  the 
office  personnel.   He  had  responsibility  for  mobilizing  community 
resources  to  support  effective  relocation  and  for  developing 
neighborhood  participation  in  the  relocation  program.   He  was 
responsible  for  maintaining  liaison  with  appropriate  personnel 
of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 

The  Supervisors  of  Family  Relocation  had  general  supervision  of 
the  Relocation  Workers.   They  were  responsible  for  the  assignment 
and  reassignment  of  cases  to  Relocation  Workers.   They  met  with 
each  assigned  Relocation  Worker  periodically  to  discuss  specific 
problems  and  the  general  status  of  their  cases.   Each  supervisor 
carried  a  partial  caseload.   Supervisors  also  conducted  family 
interviews  in  the  office  when  assigned  Relocation  Workers  were 
in  the  field.   They  had  responsibility  for  assisting  Relocation 
Workers  in  facilitating  referrals  to  other  community  agencies. 

The  Relocation  Workers  had  primary  responsibility  for  all  contacts 
with  residents  of  the  area.   They  conducted  the  initial  surveys; 
maintained  regular  contact  with  their  active  caseload;  deter- 
mined general  housing  needs;  and  assisted  with  problems  affecting 
relocation*  Generally  workers  were  assigned  to  a  given  number  of 
families  in  a  certain  block,  and  they  continued  to  work  with  the 
same  families.   They  also  made  housing  inspections  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Rehousing  Specialists. 

The  Rehousing  Specialists  consulted  closely  with  Relocation 
Workers  to  determine  the  rehousing  needs  of  the  residents  of 
Castle  Square.   They  made,  or  assisted  Relocation  Workers  with, 
inspections  of  all  new  dwellings  of  relocated  residents,  whether 
the  relocation  was  a  result  of  relocation  staff  referral  or  not. 
They  assisted  home  buyers  with  processing  Federal  Housing 
Authority,  Veteran's  Association,  and  conventional  bank  mortgages 
and  also  with  sale  negotiations.   They  made  all  referrals  to 
code  enforcement  agencies. 

The  Housing  Coordinator  had  responsibility  to  coordinate  all 
information  on  housing  vacancies  and  families  ready  to  move. 
The  Housing  Coordinator  maintained  contact  with  all  sources  of 
available  listings  of  housing  vacancies;  supervised  volunteer 
homefinders;  made  arrangements  for  inspections;  analyzed  housing 
needs  of  families  ready  to  move  and  made  monthly  reports  on 
inspections  and  housing  referrals  to  families. 

The  Administrative  Assistant  maintained  official  relocation 
records,  especially  the  files  which  were  the  property  of  the 


1.  United  South  End  Settlements,  Castle  Square  Residential  Relo- 
cation Program  Final  Report  (Boston,  f ebruary,19b^)>  p. 51. 


a  or 


Boston  Redevelopment  Authority;  submitted  periodic  reports  of 
relocation  progress;  compiled  statistics  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram;   ordered  supplies;    and  did  general  bookkeeping. 

The  Relocation  Secretary  maintained   social  service  records   and 
acted  as   secretary  to  the  Director   in  handling   correspondence 
and  other   office  detail. 

All  personnel  were  asked  from  time  to  time  to  perform  duties 
related  to  the  Relocation  Program  which  were  not  included  in 
the   above    job  descriptions. 
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APPENDIX  III 


METHOD  OF  COMBINING  SOCIAL  CLASS  INDICATORS 

Step  1.  Assign  the  case  a  score  on  each  of  the  three  items 
in  the  index.  Note  the  different  income  groupings 
for  individuals  and  families. 

Step  2.    Sum  the  separate  scores. 

Step  3=    Divide  the  total  score  by  the  number  of  items  on 
which  it  was  based. 

Step  4.    Code  the  respondent  according  to  his  final  (adjusted) 
score. 

NOTE;  If  a  score  is  available  on  only  one  item,  then 
consider  the  case  to  be  lacking  sufficient  in- 
formation and  code  accordingly. 
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Item  1.    Occupational  Situs 

Score 

Group  E  1 

D  2 

C  3 

B  4 

A  5 

Group  P  receives  no  score;  its  class  must  be 

determined  by  its  score  on  the  other  two  items 
divided  by  2. 

Item  2.    Source  of  Income 

E.  Welfare  1 
Welfare  and  pensions 
Welfare  and  work 

D.  Pensions  alone  2 

C.  Pensions  and  work  3 

B.  Work  alone  4 

A.  Capital  5 

capital  and  work 
capital  and  pensions 
capital,  work ,  pensions 

Item  3.    Household  Annual  Income  -  FAMILIES 

E.  Less    than  $2999  1 

D.  .000-5999  2 

C.  $6000-7999  3 

B.  $8000-9999  4 

A.  §10,000   or  more  5 

Household  Annual   Income  -    INDIVIDUALS 

E.  Less   than  $1499  I 

D.  $1500-2999  2 

C.  § 3000-3999  3 

B.  $4000-4999  4 
A.    $5000   or  more  5 


Ij.f  . 


SOCIAL  CLASS  SCORES 

Summated  Score         Adjusted  Score  Rank 

1.00-1.65  Underclass 

1.66-2.65  Lower  Class 

2.66-3.65  Working  Glaac. 

3.66-4.65  Middle  Class 

4.66-5.00  Upper  Class 


3- 
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Table  IV.  1 
BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS,  by  Social  Class 


Under 
N            % 

Lower 
N            % 

Work  ing 
N            % 

Middle 
N            % 

Total 

N            % 

A.   Urban ism  Index 
N=112  heads 

More   urban 
Less  urban 

14 
5 

74 
26 

23 

20 

54 
47 

19 
17 

53 
47 

8 

6 

57 

43 

64 

48 

57 
43 

TOTAL 

19 

100 

43 

101 

36 

100 

14 

100 

112 

100 

B.   Age    (of   head)    (N: 

=116) 

20-44  years 

45-59 

60  or  more 

8 
6 
8 

36 
27 
36 

14 

6 

23 

33 
14 
54 

10 

18 
9 

27 
49 
24 

5 
5 
4 

36 
36 
29 

37 
35 

44 

32 

30 
38 

TOTAL 

22 

99 

43 

101 

37 

100 

14 

101 

116 

100 

C.    Sex   (of   head)    (N: 

:116) 

Male 
Female 

7 
15 

32 

68 

31 
12 

72 
28 

25 

12 

68 

32 

12 

2 

86 
14 

75 

41 

65 
35 

TOTAL 

22 

100 

43 

100 

37 

100 

14 

100 

116 

100 

D.   Race    and  Ethnicity 

(N=116  households) 

White 
Negro 

Puerto  Rican 
Chinese 

12 
6 
4 

55 
27 
18 

30 
9 

4 

70 
21 

9 

26 
5 
2 
4 

70 

14 

5 

11 

13 

1 

93 
7 

81 
21 

6 
8 

70 

18 

5 

7 

TOTAL 


22      100     43      100     37      100      14      100      116      100 


E.   Generation   (of   head)    (N=    113) 


Foreign  Born 
First 
Second 

Third  or  earlier 
TOTAL 


Mult i -member 
Single  person 


9  43  26 

2  10  6 

4  19  5 

6  29  6 


61  23 

14  5 

12  2 

14  5 


66  8 

14  3 

6  2 

14  1 


57  66 

21  16 

14  13 

7  18 


58 
14 

12 

16 


21 

LOUS 

101     43 
eholds) 

101 

35 

100 

14 

99 

113 

100 

15 
7 

68     23 
32      20 

54 
47 

22 
15 

59 
41 

12 
2 

86 
14 

75 
41 

65 
35 

TOTAL 


22      100      43      101     37      100      14      100      116      100 
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Table    IV. 2 
BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS,   by  Modernism  Typology 


MM 


N 


% 


A.    Urbanism  Index    (N=115   heads) 

More  urban 
Less   urban 


N 


W 


% 


N 


TM  TT  Total 

%        N  %  N  % 


TOTAL 


23 
25 

48 
52 

6        35 
11      65 

26 
9 

74 
26 

10 
5 

67 
33 

65 
50 

57 
43 

48 

100 

17    100 

35 

100 

15 

100 

IB 

100 

B.    Age    (of  head)    (N=119) 

20-44   years 

45-59 

60   or  more 


TOTAL 


11 

23 

6 

33 

16 

45 

5 

31 

38 

32 

18 

37 

5 

28 

7 

20 

5 

31 

35 

29 

20 

41 

7 

39 

13 

36 

6 

38 

46 

39 

49 

101 

18 

100 

36 

101 

16 

100 

119 

100 

C.    Sex    (of  head    )    (N=119) 


Male 

35 

71 

11 

61 

20 

56 

9 

56 

75 

63 

Female 

TOTAL 

14 

29 

7 

39 

16 

44 

7 

44 

44 

37 

19 

100 

18 

ioo 

36 

100 

16 

100 

119 

100 

Race   and  Ethnicity 

(N=119   households) 

White 

40 

82 

12 

67 

23 

64 

9 

56 

84 

71 

Negro 

5 

10 

6 

33 

7 

19 

3 

19 

21 

18 

Puerto 

Rican 

2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

19 

6 

5 

Chinese 

TOTAL 

2 

4 

- 

- 

5 

14 

1 

6 

8 

7 

49 

100 

18 

100 

36 

100 

16 

100 

119 

101 

Generation   (of   head)    (N= 

=  116) 

Foreign  Born 

27 

55 

13 

72 

20 

61 

8 

50 

68 

59 

First 

6 

12 

2 

ii 

6 

18 

2 

13 

16 

14 

Second 

6 

12 

1 

6 

4 

12 

2 

13 

13 

11 

Third  c 

)r   earlier 
TOTAL 

10 

20 

2 

11 

3 

9 

4 

25 

19 

16 

49 

99 

18 

100 

33 

100 

16 

101 

116 

100 

Family 

Size    (N=119 

hous< 

3  ho  Ids ) 

Mult i -member 

32 

65 

10 

56 

24 

67 

7 

44 

73 

61 

Single 

person 
TOTAL 

17 

35 

8 

44 

12 

33 

9 

56 

46 

39 

49 

100 

18 

ioo 

36 

100 

16 

100 

119 

100 
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APPENDIX  V 


Table    1 

BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS   OP  THE   SAMPLE 
(N=either  households   or   heads    of  households    as    indicated) 

A.'    Family  Size    (at  time   of   interview)    (N=120  households) 

N  %_ 

Multi-member   Families  73  61 

Single   Persons    and  Unrelated 

Individuals  47  39 


TOTAL  120        100 


B.    Household  Size    (at  time   of  relocation)    (N=120   households) 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine   or  more 


45 

38 

27 

23 

19 

16 

7 

6 

8 

7 

4 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

TOTAL  120         101 


C.    Age    (of  head)    (N=120   heads) 


20-44   years 

45-59 

60   or  more 


37 

31 

35 

29 

48 

40 

TOTAL  120         100 


D.    Sex    (of   head)    (N=   120  heads) 

Male  76  63 

Female  44  37 


TOTAL  120        100 

E.   Generation   (of  head)    (N=   117   heads) 

Foreign  Born 

First 

Second 

Third  or   earlier 

TOTAL  117  99 

Approximate  total  size   of   sample   population   (318)    obtained  by 
multiplying   the  number  of   households   of   a  given  size  by  that 
size    and  summing  the  products. 


67 

57 

18 

15 

13 

11 

19 

16 

"'  j  £  i 


P.  Ethnicity  (of  head)   (N  =  117) 


Ethnicity 

(of 

head) 

Italian 

Irish 

Greek 

Chinese 

| 

Anglo- £ 

iaxon 

Eastern  Eur 

opean 

Puerto 

Rican 

Arab 

Others 

Nat  ive 

U.S. 

white 

Native 

U.S. 

Negro 

N      % 


14 

12 

13 

11 

13 

11 

a 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

21 

18 

10 

9 

13 

11 

TOTAL  117    100 


G.  Race  (N=120  households) 

White  90  75 

Negro  22  18 

Chinese  8  7 


TOTAL  120    100 


H.   Education   (of  head;    last   year   of 

None 

Elementary  (1-8  years) 

Some  high  school  (1-3  years') 

Completed  high  school  (4  years) 

Some  college 

Completed  college  or  more 


school  coinple 

>ted)C 

10 

9 

56 

47 

23 

20 

)                    24 

20 

3 

3 

2 

2 

TOTAL  118    101 


I.    Length  of  Residence   in  Castle  Square  Displacement  Address 
(N=110  households) 

2  years   or   less 

25  months -5  years 

6  years-9   years 
10  years -14   years 
15  years -24  years 
25  years   or  more 

TOTAL  110        102 


5 

5 

28 

26 

17 

16 

14 

13 

25 

23 

21 

19 
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Table  2 
OCCUPATION  AND  INC  (ME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

A.  Annual  Household  Income,  by  household  size  (N=112) 


B. 


MULT  I 

SINGLE 

TOTAL 

(N= 

69) 

(N= 

43) 

(N3H2) 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Under  &2999 

14 

20 

33 

77 

47 

42 

$3000-5999 

34 

49 

9 

21 

43 

38 

$6000-7999 

6 

9 

1 

2 

7 

6 

$8000  or  more 

15 

22 

- 

- 

15 

13 

TOTAL 

69 

100 

43 

100 

112 

99 

Source   of  Household 

Income 

(Nr 

119    households) 

N 

JL 

Welfare  only- 

14 

12 

Welfare   and  pensions 

10 

8 

Welfare    and  Work 

3 

3 

Pensions    only 

15 

13 

Pensions    and  Work 

11 

9 

Work   only 

58 

49 

Capital  only 

1 

1 

Capital  and  Work 

3 

3 

Capital  and  pensions 

3 

3 

Capital,   work  and  pensions 

1 

1 

TOTAL 


119 


102 


C.  Occupation  (of  head)  (N=  120) 

Situs  A  * 
Situs  B 
Situs  C 

skilled  mechanics,  tradesmen 

white  collar  employees 

small  businessmen 

community  professionals 

minister 

Sub -total     32 
Situs  D 

semi-skilled  manual 

skilled/semi-skilled  personnel 

Sub-total  34 


11 

9 

11 

9 

7 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

19 

16 

15 

13 

'The  concept  of  situs  is  explained  on  page  21* 
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Table   2    (C)    continued 

Situs   E 

unskilled   labor 

n on -government    service   occupations 

personal  service 

marginal  entertainers 

Not   employed  or   occupation  not  given  21  18 

Sub-total     54 


18 

15 

10 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

TOTAL  120  101 

D.    Employment   Situation   (of  head)    (N=   120  heads) 


In   Labor  Force 

Employed 

69 

58 

Unemployed 

Sub -total 

76 

7 

6 

Not    in  Labor  Force 

Retired 

28 

23 

Housewife 

13 

11 

Disabled 

Sub-total 
TOTAL 

44 

3 

3 

120 

101 
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APPENDIX  VI 


Table  VI.  1 
PRESENT   LOCATION  OP  DISPLACED  FAMILIES  by  Social  Class 


Under  Lower        Working     Middle  Total 

N  $     N  %     N  %      N  $        N  % 


All  Families    (N=116) 

Inside   South  End 

9 

41 

18 

42 

16 

43 

2 

14 

45 

39 

Out    1 

8 

36 

14 

33 

2 

5 

- 

- 

24 

21 

Out  2 

5 

23 

10 

23 

15 

41 

4 

29 

34 

29 

Out  3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

11 

8 

57 

13 

11 

TOTAL 


22      100      43      100      37      100    14         100      116      100 


B.    All  One-Move   Families*   (N=  98) 


Inside 

South  End 

6 

33 

14 

39 

12 

40 

2 

14 

34 

35 

Out   1 

8 

44 

12 

33 

i 

3 

- 

- 

21 

21 

Out   2 

4 

22 

10 

28 

13 

43 

4 

29 

31 

32 

Out  3 

TOTAL 

d. 

- 

- 

- 

4 

13 

8 

57 

12 

12 

18 

99 

36 

100 

30 

99 

14 

100 

98 

100 

C.   White,    One-Move   Families   in  Private  Housing  Only   (N=59) 


Inside   South  End 

2 

33 

6 

30 

8 

40 

2 

15 

18 

31 

Out   1 

4 

67 

9 

45 

1 

5 

- 

- 

14 

24 

Out   2 

- 

- 

5 

25 

8 

40 

3 

23 

16 

27 

Out   3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

15 

8 

62 

11 

19 

TOTAL 


100      20      100      17      100    13 


100 


59      100 


""One-move   families"    refers   to   those    families   who  remained  at   the 
address   to  which  they  were   relocated   -    i.e.,    those  who   had  not 
moved  again  between  the  time   of  relocation   and  the  time   of  the 
interview. 
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Table  VI. 2 
PRESENT   LOCATION   OP  DISPLACED  FAMILIES,   by  Modernism  Typology 


A.    All  Families    (N=   119) 


Inside   South  End      17 
Out    1 
Out   2 
Out  3 


TOTAL 


MM 

M 

i 

TM 

TT 

Tot 

al 

N 

i 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

119) 

17 

35 

8 

44 

12 

33 

9 

56 

46 

39 

9 

18 

6 

33 

7 

19 

2 

13 

24 

20 

14 

29 

4 

22 

13 

36 

4 

25 

35 

29 

9 

18 

- 

- 

4 

11 

1 

6 

14 

12 

49 

100 

18 

99 

36 

99 

16 

100 

119 

100 

B.    All  One -Move  Families"""    ( N=   102) 

Inside   South  End      12 
Out    1 
Out   2 
Out  3 

TOTAL  41      101      15      101     32      100      14      100      102  100 


C.   White,    One-Move   Families    in  Private  Housing   Only   (N=  59) 


12 

29 

7 

47 

10 

31 

7 

50 

36 

35 

8 

20 

4 

27 

7 

22 

2 

14 

21 

21 

13 

32 

4 

27 

11 

34 

4 

29 

32 

31 

8 

20 

- 

- 

4 

13 

1 

7 

13 

13 

Inside 

South  End 

8 

27 

5 

63 

3 

17 

3 

75 

19 

32 

Out  1 

7 

23 

2 

25 

4 

22 

1 

25 

14 

23 

Out  2 

8 

27 

1 

13 

7 

39 

- 

- 

16 

27 

Out  3 

TOTAL 

7 

23 

— 

— 

4 

22 

— 

— 

11 

18 

30 

100 

8 

101 

18 

100 

4 

100 

60 

100 

Defined   in  Table  VI.  1. 
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Table  VI. 3 
REASONS  FOR  SELECTING   PRESENT   RESIDENCE/""  by  Social  Class 


Under 

Lowe 

r 

Working 

Mid 

Ldle 

Total 

(H: 

=  18) 

(N=36) 

(N=30) 

(N= 

•14) 

(N^98) 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

$ 

N 

% 

N 

% 

A.    Specific  Reasons 

(N298) 

Economic  Con- 

siderations 

3 

17 

9 

25 

12 

40 

5 

36 

29 

30 

Quality   of  the 

dwelling 

1 

6 

5 

14 

14 

47 

4 

29 

24 

24 

Liked  new  neigh- 

borhood 

1 

6 

8 

22 

10 

33 

6 

43 

25 

26 

Social  relation- 

ships  and  near 

relatives 

2 

11 

4 

12 

4 

13 

3 

21 

13 

13 

Used  to  neigh- 

borhood 

2 

11 

1 

3 

1 

3 

«i 

- 

4 

4 

Chance  knowledge 

- 

- 

9 

25 

1 

3 

A 

* 

10 

10 

No  choice 

assigned 

5 

28 

6 

17 

3 

10 

1 

7 

15 

15 

No  choice 

forced   out 

5 

28 

8 

22 

5 

17 

- 

- 

18 

18 

Others 

4 

22 

1 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

6 

6 

TOTAL** 

B.    Typology  of   Reas- 

ons   (N=  98) 

Positive 

4 

22 

22 

61 

20 

67 

8 

57 

54 

55 

Mixed 

2 

11 

2 

6 

3 

10 

2 

14 

9 

9 

Neutral 

8 

44 

5 

14 

1 

3 

4 

29 

18 

18 

Neg  at  ive 

4 

22 

7 

19 

6 

20 

- 

- 

17 

17 

TOTAL  18        99        36      100      30      100    14         100        98        99 


"This   table   only   includes    "one-move"    families    as   defined   in 
Table  VI.  1. 

"Totals    are  not    applicable   here  because   a  respondent  may   have 
cited  more  than  one  reason.      Percentages    are  based  on  the 
number   of  respondents    in  each  class. 
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Table  VI. 4 
REASONS  FOR  ELECTING   PRESENT  RESIDENCE /"by  Modernism  Typology 


MM  MT  TM  TT  TOTAL 

(NS41)         (Ha  15)  (N=32)       (N*14)  (N=102) 

N %        N  %        N %     N  %        N  % 


A.    Specific  Reasons 
(N=   102) 


Economic  consid- 
erations 12      29  3        20        11     34        4        29        30        29 

Quality  of  the 

dwelling  11     27  1  7  9      28        5        36        26        25 

Liked  new  neigh- 
borhood 10      24  2        13  9      28        4        29        25        25 

Social  relation- 
ships and  near 
relatives  4      10  2        13  7      22        1  7        14        14 

Used  to  neigh- 
borhood 25  -  -  --2        14  4  4 

Chance   knowledge  6      15  2        13  2        6        -  10        10 

No  choice    - 

assigned  5      12  2        13  5      16        3        21        15        15 

No  choice   - 

forced   out  4      10  8        53  5      16        4        29        21        21 

Others  9      22  -  -  13        1  7        11        11 


TOTAL5 


B.   Typology   of   Reasons 
(N=    102) 

Positive 
Mixed 
Neutral 
Negative 

TOTAL 


"This   table   only    includes   "one-move"    families    as   defined   in 
Table  VI.  1. 

'Totals    are  not   applicable   here   because   a  respondent  may  have 
cited  more   than  one  reason.      Percentages    are  based  on  the 
number  of   respondents   of  each  type. 


24 

59 

5 

33 

21 

66 

6 

43 

56 

55 

4 

10 

- 

- 

2 

6 

4 

29 

10 

10 

9 

22 

2 

13 

4 

13 

3 

21 

18 

18 

4 

10 

8 

53 

5 

16 

1 

7 

18 

18 

41 

101 

15 

99 

32 

101 

14 

100 

102 

101 
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Table  VI. 5 

TYPOLOGY  OP  HOUSING  DESIRES,  by  Social  Class 

(N=110) 


Under 

Lo1 

uer 

Working 

Middle 

Tot 

al 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Luxury 

4 

19 

- 

_ 

m- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

Modest 

7 

33 

14 

36 

16 

44 

8 

57 

45 

41 

Basic 

5 

24 

16 

41 

16 

44 

6 

43 

43 

39 

None-satisfied 

4 

19 

5 

13 

3 

8 

- 

- 

12 

11 

None-realistic 

- 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

None -res  ignation 

1 

5 

2 

5 

1 

3 

- 

- 

4 

4 

TOTAL 

21 

100 

39 

100 

36 

99 

14 

100 

110 

101 

Table  VI. 6 

TYPOLOGY  OP  HOUSING  DESIRES,  by  Modernism  Typology 

(N=112) 


MM 

MP 

TM 

TT 

TOTAL 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Luxury 

_ 

_ 

2 

13 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

4 

Modest 

22 

48 

8 

50 

13 

38 

3 

19 

46 

41 

Basic 

19 

41 

4 

25 

14 

41 

7 

44 

44 

39 

None -satisfied 

1 

2 

2 

13 

5 

15 

4 

25 

12 

11 

None-realistic 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

None-r es  ignat  ion 

2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

4 

TOTAL 

46 

99 

16 

101 

34 

100 

16 

100 

112 

101 
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Table  VI. 7 
HOUSING,  by  Social  Class 

A.  Mean  Past  and  Present  Housing  Ladder  Ratings 

Social  Class  Past  Present 


Middle 

4.9 

6.6 

Lower  Three  Classes 

5.1 

4.9 

under 

4*5 

4.2 

lower 

5*9 

5.3 

working 

4*6 

4*7 

B.  Comparison  of  Housing  Ladder  Ratings  (N-lll) 

Lower  3 


Under 

Lower 

Working 

Classes 

Middle 

Total 

N 

t 

N 

% 

N 

i 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N     % 

Present 

Higher 

10 

50 

9 

22 

14 

39 

33 

3k 

6 

43 

39   35 

Same 

2 

10 

13 

32 

6 

17 

21 

22 

8 

57 

29   26 

Present 

Lower 

8 

40 

19 

46 

16 

45 

43 

hk 

- 

- 

43    39 

TOTAL 

20 

100 

41 

100 

36 

101 

97 

100 

14 

100 

111   100 

C.  Comparison  of  Castle  Square  and  Present  Neighborhood  (N=116) 


Present 

better 

9 

41 

18 

42 

21 

57 

48 

^7 

11 

79 

59 

51 

Same 

1 

5 

13 

30 

4 

11 

18 

18 

1 

7 

19 

16 

Present 

wor  s  e 

12 

55 

12 

28 

12 

32 

36 

35 

2 

14 

38 

33 

TOTAL    22    101  43   100    37   100   102  100  14   100   116   100 
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Table  VI. 8 
HOUSING,   by  Modernism  Typology 

A,   Mean  Past   and   Present   Housing   Ladder   Ratings 

Typology  Past  Present 


MM 

5.1 

4.7 

MT 

6*2 

4.8 

TM 

4.9 

5.6 

TT 

4.0 

5.7 

Bi   Comparison  of  Housing   Ladder   Ratings    (N=l%) 


MM 

MT 

TM 

TT 

TOTAL 

N    % 

N 

N 

% 

N    % 

N     % 

Present  higher 

17   37 

3 

17 

14 

39 

7   50 

41   36 

Same 

13   28 

4 

22 

9 

25 

4   29 

30    26 

Present  lower 

16   35 

11 

61 

13 

36 

3   21 

43    38 

TOTAL 

46  100 

18 

100 

36 

100 

14  100 

114   100 

C.    Comparison  of  Castle   Square    and   Present  Neighborhood   (N=119) 


Present  better 

28 

57 

9 

50 

18 

50 

5 

31 

60 

50 

Same 

8 

16 

2 

11 

7 

19 

3 

19 

20 

17 

Present  worse 

13 

27 

7 

39 

11 

31 

8 

50 

39 

33 

TOTAL  49    100         18      100        36      100      16    100      119      100 
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Table   VI. 9 

MOVING    INTENTIONS   PRIOR  TO   REDEVELOPMENT,   by  Social  Class 

(N=116) 

Under    Lower  Working  Middle  Total 

N %        N %        N |   N %        N % 

Planning  to  or  think- 
ing of  moving       8   36   6     14  9    24  7   50  30   26 

Planning  to  stay  in 

Castle  Square      14   64   37    86  28    76  7   50  86   74 

22   100   43    100  37    100  14  100  116   100 


Table  VI.  10 
HOUSING,  by  Moving  Intentions  Prior  to  Redevelopment 

A.  Mean  Past  and  Present  Housing  Ladder  Ratings 

Intentions  Past  Present 

Intend  to  move  3.3  5.2 

Plan  to  stay  5.6  5.1 

B.  Comparison  of  Housing  Ladder  Ratings  (N=  115) 

Intend  to  move   Plan  to  stay       Total 


N 

% 

N 
27 

% 
30 

N 
41 

/o 

Present   higher 

14 

54 

36 

Same 

8 

31 

22 

25 

30 

26 

Present    lower 

4 

15 

40 

45 

44 

38 

TOTAL      26      100      89    100       115    100 


C.  Comparison  of  Castle  Square  and  Present  Neighborhood  (N=120) 

Present  better     21      70 
Same  2       7 

Present  worse       7      23 


39 

43 

18 

20 

33 

37 

60 

50 

20 

17 

40 

33 

TOTAL      30      100      90    100       120    100 
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Table  VI.  11 
HOUSING,  by  Present  Location 
Location 


Inside  South  End 
Out  1 
Out  2 
Out  3 


Past 

Present 

5.3 

4.8 

4.9 

4.2 

5.5 

5.5 

3.6 

6.6 

B.  Comparison  of  Housing  Ladder  Ratings  (Nl  115) 

Inside  Out  1   .  Out  2  Out  3  Total 

N g  N     %  N g  N ^  N  # 

Present  higher    11   24   6   27  14   41  10  71  41  36 

Same              13    29   6   27   7   21  4  29  30  26 

Present  lower     21   47  10   46  13   38  -  44  38 

TOTAL     45   100  22  100  34   100  14  100  115  100 


C.  Comparison  of  Castle  Square  and  Present  Neighborhood  (N=120) 


Present  better 

14 

30 

12 

50 

21 

60 

13 

93 

60 

50 

Same 

12 

26 

4 

17 

3 

9 

1 

7 

20 

17 

Present  worse 

21 

45 

8 

33 

11 

31 

- 

- 

40 

33 

TOTAL     47   101   24   100   35   100   14   100  120   100 
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TABLE  VI.    12.    HOUSING  TENURE   OP  ALL  ONE-MOVE  FAMILIES, 
by  Social  Class    (n  =  98) 


Privately  owned 
Private  Rental 
Public  housing 

TOTAL 


Under 

n      % 

8      44 
10      56 

Lower 
N        % 

1        3 

27      75 

8      22 

Work 
N 

4 
23 

3 

:ing 
% 

13 
77 
10 

Middle 
N         % 

8        57 
6        43 

Total 
N          % 

13      13 
64      65 
21      21 

18    100 

36    100 

30 

100 

14 

100 

98      99 

TABLE  VI.    13.      METHOD   OF   RELOCATION  OF   ALL  FAMILIES, 

by  Social  Class      (N  =   116) 


Self -Relocated 
BRA-Re located 

TOTAL 


Under 

N % 


7 
15 


33 
68 


Lower  Working 

N %  N I 

31      73  32        86 
12      28        5         14 


22    101        43    101     37      100 


Middle 
N  % 


Total 

N % 


9      64      79 
5      36      37 


68 
32 


14    100    116      100 


TABLE  VI.    14        ALIENATION  OF   ONE-MOVE  FAMILIES 

by  Social  Class        (N  =  96) 


Highly   alienated   11 
Somewhat        " 
Not    at    all  " 

TOTAL 


Under 
N          % 

Lower 
N          % 

Work 
N 

:ing 
% 

Middle 

N              fa 

Total 
N          % 

11        65 

12 

34 

8 

27 

2 

14 

33      34 

3         18 

10 

29 

11 

37 

6 

43 

30      31 

3         18 

13 

37 

11 

37 

6 

43 

33      34 

17      101 

35 

100 

30 

101 

14 

100 

96      99 
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TABLE  VI.    15.         HOUSING   TENURE   OP   ALL  ONE-MOVE   FAMILIES, 

by  Modernism  Typology        (N  =   102) 


MM  MP  TM  TT  Total 

N  $     N  $     N  $     N  $      N  % 

Privately  owned 
Private  rental 
Public  Housing 

TOTAL  41      100      15      100      32      101      14      100    102      101 


7 

17 

2 

13 

4 

13 

mm 

M 

13 

13 

28 

68 

10 

67 

22 

69 

6 

43 

66 

65 

6 

15 

3 

20 

6 

19 

8 

57 

23 

23 

TABLE  VI.    16.         METHOD   OP   RELOCATION  OF   ALL  FAMILIES, 

by  Modernism  Typology        (N  =   119) 


MM  MT  TM  TT  Total 

N  $      N  $      N  %     N  $      N  % 


Self -relocated  37        76      11       61     25        69        8        50      81        68 

BRA-  "  12        25        7        39      11        31        8        50      38        32 


TOTAL  49      101      18      100      36      100      16      100    119      100 


TABLE  VI.    17.         ALIENATION  OF   ONE-MOVE  FAMILIES, 

by  Modernism  Typology        (N  =   100) 


MM  MT  TM  TT  Total 

N            $  N             $  N            $  N            $  N            % 

Highly  alienated   9   23  8   57  12   38  5   36  34   34 

Somewhat    "      14   35  3   21  9   28  6   43  32   32 

Not  at  all  "       17    43  3    21  11   34  3    21  34    34 


TOTAL      40   101   14   99   32   100   14   100  100   100 
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TABLE  VI.    18.         OBSERVED  HOUSING   CONDITION  OP   ALL  FAMILIES, 

by  Social  Class        (N  =   116) 


Standard 
Substandard 

TOTAL 


Under 

N  % 

17      77 
5      23 


Lower 


N 


% 


38      88 
5      12 


Working 

N  % 

31        84 
6         16 


Lower 

Three  Middle  Total 

Classes 

1         ~~%  N          %  H          $ 

86        84  13      93  99      85 

16         16  1        7  17      15 


22    100        43    100        37      100      102      100      14    100    116    ICO 


TABLE  VI.    19.      OBSERVED  HOUSING   CONDITION  OP   ALL  FAMILIES, 

by  Modem isn  Typology      (N  =   118) 


MM                 MT                 TM                TT               Total 
N  %     N %     N %     N %     N % 


Standard 
Substandard 


47        96      15        83      29         81      12        75      103      87 
2  4        3         17        7         19        4        25         16      14 


TOTAL 


49      100      18      100      36      100      16      100      118    101 
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APPENDIX  VII 


Table  VII.  1 
LIFE  SITUATION,'"  by  Social  Class 

A*  Mean  Past,  Present,  and  Future  Personal  Ladder  Ratings 
Social  Class      Past        Present      Future 


Under 

5*3 

4.95 

5.5 

Lower 

5»2 

4.8 

6.0 

Working 

5.1 

4.3 

5.8 

Middle 

6.6 

7.9 

8.8 

B.  Comparison  of  Present  and  Past  Personal  Ladder  Ratings  (N=lll) 

Under    Lower   Working  Middle    Total 
N     %     H     %     N     %     N     %     N     % 


Present   higher 

8 

42 

17 

42 

10 

27 

8 

57 

43 

39 

Same 

5 

26 

12 

29 

15 

41 

6 

43 

38 

34 

Present    lower 

6 

32 

12 

29 

12 

32 

- 

- 

30 

27 

7 

32 

15 

37 

13 

35 

5 

36 

40 

35 

6 

27 

9 

22 

9 

25 

5 

36 

29 

25 

9 

41 

17 

41 

15 

40 

4 

28 

45 

39 

22 

100 

41 

100 

37 

100 

14 

100 

114 

99 

TOTAL     19    100   41   100   37   100  14    100  111   100 

C.  Comparison  of  Situations  Before  and  After  Relocation  Specifically 
(N=114) 

Better  off  now 
About  the  same 
Better  off  in 
Castle  Square 

TOTAL 

D.  Amount   of  Change    in   Life   Since  Relocation   (N=H6) 
In  almost   every 

way  '"■•-,         k         18       2 

In  cany  ways  5  23        2 

In  a  fev;  ways  2  9        9 

Hardly   at   all  11  50      30 

TOTAL  ~22         lOCi      43      101     37        99    14  99    116      100 

E.  Comparison   of  Future   and  Present   Personal  Ladder  Ratings    (N=87) 

Future   higher  4  31      11        39      23        68     6  50      44        51 

Same  7  54      15        54        8        24      6  50     36        41 

Future    lower  2  15        2739  78 


5 

2 

?      1 

Uj- 

10 

9 

5 

6 

16     - 

am 

13 

11 

21 
70 

2? 

2k     2 
54    10 

ft 

22 
71 

il 

TOTAL  13         100      28      100      34      101   12         100      87      100 


A,   B,    and  E  refer   to  the   personal   ladder   reflecting  the  respon- 
dent's  perception   of  his   general  situation.      C    and  D  refer  to 
specific  questions   on  before   and   after  relocation   situations. 
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Table  VII. 2 


ACCEPTANCE   OP  CHANGE,    by   Social  Class 
N=    112) 


Under  Lower    'Working     Middle"       Total 

N  $      N  $      N  %      N  $      N  % 


High  acceptance   of 

change 
Moderate    acceptance 

of   change 
Low  acceptance   of 

change 
No   acceptance   of 

change 

TOTAL 


4 

20 

5 

12 

7 

19 

1 

7 

17 

15 

6 

30 

13 

32 

8 

22 

1 

7 

28 

25 

7 

35 

16 

39 

20 

54 

7 

50 

50 

45 

3 

15 

7 

17 

2 

5 

5 

36 

17 

15 

20 

100 

41 

100 

37 

100 

14 

100 

112 

100 

Table  VII 

.3 

ALIENATION/""  by  Social  Class 
(N=    113) 

Under  Lower       Working     Middle  Total 

N  $      N  $      N  %N  $      N  % 


Highly   alienated 
Somewhat   alienated 
Not    at    all       " 

TOTAL 


11 

55 

14 

33 

12 

32 

2 

14 

39 

35 

5 

25 

11 

26 

11 

30 

6 

43 

33 

29 

4 

20 

17 

41 

14 

38 

6 

43 

41 

36 

20 

100 

42 

100 

37 

100 

14 

100 

113 

100 

'''"Alienation   in   terms   of  feelings   of    lack  of  meaning   and 
opportunity   in  life. 

Table   No  VII. 4 
MOBILITY;,   by   Social  Class    (N=   113) 


Under 
N  % 


Lower 

N  % 


Working      Middle  Total 

N  %     N  %     N  f, 


High  mobility 
Low  mobility 


12 
8 


60 
40 


29 
13 


69 
31 


15 
22 


41 
60 


4 
10 


29 
71 


60 
53 


53 
47 


TOTAL 


20      100      42      100      37      101 

Table  VII. 5 
IMPORTANCE   OP  HOUSING,   by  Social  Class    (N=118) 
Under 


14      100    113      100 


N 


% 


Lower 
N  % 


Working     Middle 
N  %      N  % 


Total 

N  % 


Important 
Unimportant 


32 
16 


67 

34 


9 
9 


50 
50 


23 
13 


63 
36 


14 
2 


88 
12 


78 
40 


66 
34 


TOTAL 


48      101      18      100      36        99      16      100    118      100 
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Table  VII. 6 
LIFE  SITUATION,*  by  Modernism  Typology 

A.    Mean  Past,    Present,    and  Future   Personal  Ladder  Ratings 


Past 

Present 

Future 

Mil 

m 

TM 
TT 

5.4 
5.9 
5.2 
5.1 

5. 

4. 
5. 
5. 

,1 

,5 

,5 

0 

6.4 
4.8 
6.9 

6.4 

Comparison  of  Pres 

ent 

and   P 

ast 

Personal 

Ladder  Ratings 

(N=114) 

] 
N 

m 

i 

] 
N 

Iff 
% 

TM 
N             % 

TT 
N            % 

Total 

N            % 

Present   higher 

Same 

Present    lower 

19 
16 
13 

40 
33 
27 

2 
5 
9 

13 
31 

56 

20 

11 
5 

56 
31 

14 

3        21 

8        57 
3        27 

44        39 
40        35 
30        26 

TOTAL 

48 

100 

16 

100 

36 

101 

14      105 

114      100 

C.    Comparison  of  Situations  Before    and  After  Relocation 
Specifically    (N=118) 


Better   off  now 

20 

42 

2 

11 

11 

31 

9 

56 

42 

36 

About   the   same 

9 

19 

5 

28 

14 

39 

2 

12 

30 

25 

Better   off   in 

Castle   Square 

19 

40 

11 

61 

11 

30 

5 

32 

46 

39 

TOTAL 

48 

101 

18 

100 

36 

100 

16 

100 

118 

100 

D.    Amount   of   Change    in     Life   Since  Relocation    (N=119) 


In   almost   every 

way 

4 

8 

1 

6 

3 

8 

2 

13 

10 

8 

In  many  ways 

5 

10 

- 

- 

6 

17 

2 

13 

13 

11 

In   a  few  ways 

8 

16 

4 

22 

9 

25 

2 

13 

23 

19 

Hardly   at    all 

32 

65 

13 

72 

18 

50 

10 

63 

73 

61 

TOTAL 

49 

99 

18 

100 

36 

100 

16 

102 

119 

99 

E.    Comparison  of  Future    and  Present    Personal   Ladder  Ratings    (N=90) 


Future   higher 

22 

59 

7 

58 

13 

43 

3 

27 

45 

50 

Same 

12 

32 

2 

17 

17 

57 

7 

64 

38 

42 

Future    lower 

3 

8 

3 

25 

- 

- 

1 

9 

7 

8 

TOTAL  37        99      12      100      30      100      11      100      90      100 


A,   B    and  E  refer  to   the   personal   ladder  reflecting  the  respon- 
dent's  perception   of  his   general   situation,   C    and  D   refer  to 
specific   questions   on  before    and  after   relocation   situations. 
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Table  VII. 7 
ACCEPTANCE  OP  CHANGE,  by  Modernism  Typology  (N=115) 


MF       TM       TT      Total 
N     $   N     #   N     %      N     $   N     % 


High   acceptance 
Moderate    acceptance      11 
Low  acceptance 
No   acceptance 


7 

15 

1 

6 

7 

20 

2 

13 

17 

15 

11 

23 

6 

33 

7 

20 

5 

33 

29 

25 

22 

47 

6 

33 

18 

51 

7 

47 

53 

46 

7 

15 

5 

28 

3 

9 

1 

7 

16 

14 

TOTAL  47         100      18      100      35      100      15      100    115      100 

Table  VII. 8 
ALIENATION/"'  by  Modernism  Typology    (N=116) 


Highly   alienated 
Somewhat    alienated 
Not    at   all       " 

MM 
N 

13 
14 
21 

% 

27 
29 

44 

MT 
N 

8 
4 
5 

% 

47 
24 
29 

TM 
N             % 

13      36 
10      28 
13      36 

TT 

N 

5 
7 
3 

% 

33 
47 
20 

Total 

N            % 

39        34 
35        30 
42        36 

TOTAL 

48 

100 

17 

100 

36    100 

15 

100 

116      100 

Alienation   in  terms   of  feelings   of   lack  of  meaning   and 
opportunity   in  life. 


Table  VII. 9 
MOBILITY,   by  Modernism  Typology   (N=116) 


MM 
N 

% 

W 

N 

% 

TM 
N 

% 

TT 

N 

% 

Total 
N            % 

High  mobility 
Low  mobility 

24 
24 

50 
50 

12 

6 

67 
33 

19 
16 

54 
46 

7 
8 

47 
53 

62        53 

54        47 

TOTAL 

48 

100 

18 

100 

35 

100 

15 

100 

116      100 
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Table  VII.  10 
IMPORTANCE  OP  HOUSING,   by  Modernism  Typology   (N=118) 


MM  MP  TM  TT  Total 

N  %      N  %     N  $     N  $      N  $ 


Important 
Unimportant 


32 

67 

9 

50 

23 

63 

14 

88 

78 

66 

16 

34 

9 

50 

13 

36 

2 

12 

40 

34 

TOTAL  48      101      18      100      36        99      16      100    118      100 


Table  VII.  11 

MOVING    INTENTIONS   PRIOR   TO  REDEVELOPMENT,    by  Modernism  Typology 

(N=119) 


MM  MT  TM  TT  Total 

N  $      N  $      N  $      N  %      N  % 


Planning   to   or   think- 
ing of  moving 

Planning  to   stay   in 
Castle   Square 


12 

24 

3 

17 

9 

25 

6 

38 

30 

25 

37 

76 

15 

83 

27 

75 

10 

63 

89 

75 

TOTAL  49      100      18      100      36      100      16      101   119      100 
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Table    VII.  12 
LIFE  SITUATION,""'  by  Moving    Intentions    Prior  to  Redevelopment 

A.    Comparison  of   Present   and  Past   Personal   Ladder   Ratings    (N=ll5) 


Present  higher 

Same 

Present    lower 


Intend 

Intend 

to  move 

to 

stay 

Total 

N     % 

N 

% 

N     % 

14   52 

30 

34 

44   38 

8   30 

32 

36 

40   35 

5    19 

26 

30 

31    27 

TOTAL  27      101  88      100  115      100 


15 

50 

27 

31 

42 

36 

9 

30 

21 

24 

30 

25 

6 

20 

40 

46 

46 

39 

B.  Comparison  of  Situations  Before    and  After   Relocation 
Specifically   (N=118) 

Better  off  now 
About  the  same 
Better  off   in  Castle   Square 

TOTAL  30      100  88      101  118      100 

C.  Amount   of  Change    in   Life   Since  Relocation   (N=120) 

In   almost   every  way 
In  many  ways 
In   a  few  ways 
Hardly   at    all 

TOTAL 


D.    Comparison  of  Future    and   Present    Personal   Ladder   Ratings    (N=91) 

Future   higher 

Same 

Future    lower 

TOTAL 


*'rA   and  E  refer  to   the   personal  ladder   reflecting  the 
respondent's   perception  of  his   general  situation. 
B   and  C  refer   to   specific   questions    on  before   and 
after   relocation   situations. 


1 

3 

9 

10 

10 

8 

6 

20 

7 

8 

13 

11 

3 

10 

20 

22 

23 

19 

20 

67 

54 

60 

74 

62 

30 

100 

90 

100 

120 

100 

10 

53 

35 

49 

45 

50 

9 

47 

30 

42 

39 

43 

— 

™ 

7 

10 

7 

7 

19 

100 

72 

101 

91 

100 
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TABLE  VII-13.   FEATURES  OF  CASTLE  SQUARE  MISSED  AFTER  RELOCATION,  BY 

SOCIAL  CLASS 


Under 


A.  Features  Missed  (N=115) 

Low  rent  or  home  ownership 
Quality  of  the  house 
Neighborhood  itself 
People  of  Castle  Square 
Nearness  to  relatives 
Convenience 

Other  economic  factors 
General  sense  of  "loss" 

Nothing 
Total""' 


N 


IT 


Lower  Working  Middle  Total 
U   fo        N   %     ~N   W     N   % 


8 

36 

22 

52 

17 

46 

8 

58 

55 

48 

1 

5 

7 

16 

6 

16 

3 

21 

17 

15 

7 

32 

15 

35 

14 

38 

5 

36 

41 

36 

10 

46 

22 

51 

21 

57 

7 

50 

60 

52 

4 

18 

6 

14 

6 

16 

8 

57 

24 

21 

10 

46 

20 

47 

23 

62 

11 

7 

64 

56 

1 

5 

2 

5 

1 

3 

— 

— 

4 

4 

-- 

— 

4 

9 

3 

8 

— 

— 

7 

6 

4 

19 

6 

14 

5 

14 

2 

14 

17 

15 

B.  Number  of  Features  Missed 

(N=115) 

Nothing 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four  or  more** 

Total 


4  19  6  14  5  14 

5  24  4  9  1  3 

4  19  15  35  11  30 
3  14  8  19  7  19 

5  24  10  24  13  35 


2  14  17  15 

2  14  12  10 

1  7  31  2? 

1  7  19  17 

8  57  36  31 


21  100   43  101   37  101  14  99  115  100 


"Totals  are  not  applicable  here  as  respondents  may  have  missed  more 
than  one  thing.   Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  respondents. 

"*This  category  also  includes  those  who  stated  only  that  they  "missed 
everyting-' — i.e.  exhibited  a  general  sense  of  loss. 
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TABLE  VII-14.   FEATURES  OF  CASTLE  SQUARE  MISSED  AFTER  RELOCATION,  BY 

MODERNISM  TYPOLOGY 


A.  Features. Missed  (N=118) 

Low  rent  or  home  ownership 
Quality  of  the  house 
Neighborhood  itself 
People  of  Castle  Square 
Nearness  to  relatives 
Convenience 

Other  economic  factors 
General  sense  of  "loss" 

Nothing 
Total* 


B.  Number  of  Features  Missed 


MM  ,  ■    MT      TM      TT     Total 
N  .       N   %        N   %..,      N  „  %        N   % 


19 

39 

12 

67 

20 

55 

5 

32 

56 

^7 

4 

8 

4 

22 

5 

14 

3 

19 

16 

14 

16 

33 

8 

44 

13 

36 

5 

31 

42 

36 

27 

55 

7 

39 

22 

61 

5 

31 

61 

52 

9 

18 

3 

17 

10 

28 

2 

13 

24 

20 

24 

ij-9 

13 

72 

21 

58 

7 

44 

65 

55 

— 

-- 

3 

17 

1 

3 

-- 

— 

4 

3 

3 

6 

2 

11 

2 

6 

— 

— 

7 

6 

9 

19 

1 

6 

4 

11 

3 

19 

17 

14 

(N=118) 

Nothing 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four  or  more""""" 

Total  48  100   18  101   36  101  16  101  118  100 


9 

19 

1 

6 

4 

11 

3 

19 

17 

14 

4 

8 

— 

— 

3 

8 

7 

44 

14 

12 

12 

25 

8 

44 

9 

25 

2 

13 

31 

26 

8 

17 

1 

6 

10 

28 

1 

6 

20 

17 

15 

31 

8 

45 

10 

29 

3 

19 

36 

31 

"Totals  are  not  applicable  here  as  respondents  may  have  missed  more 
than  one  thing.   Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  respondents 

"This  category  also  includes  those  who  stated   ■  that  they  "missed 
everything'1  —  i.e.  exhibited  a  general  sense  of  loss. 
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TABLE  VH-15»   RELATIONS  WITH  FRIENDS,  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS 


A. 


Under 

Lower 

Working 

Middle 

Total 

N 

N 

7° 

N 

fo 

N 

0 

N    % 

Comparative  Number  of 

Friends 

Before  and  After  Relocat 

ion 

(N=ll4) 

More  friends  now 

3 

14 

8 

20 

6 

16 

2 

14 

19  17 

Same  number 

2 

9 

6 

15 

13 

35 

4 

29 

25   22 

Fewer  friends  now 

13 

59 

23 

56 

16 

43 

8 

57 

60   53 

None  in  either  place 

4 

18 

4 

10 

1 

3 

— 

— 

9   8 

Don't  know 

1 

3 

-- 

— 

1   1 

Total 


22  100  41  101  37  100   14  100  114  101 


B.  Value  of  friends  relative  to 
Money  and  New  Home  (N=113) 
Keeping  friends  more  impor- 
tant 
Keeping  friends  less 

important 
Don't  know 

Total 


14 

67 

24 

59 

17 

46 

12 

86 

7 

33 

17 

42 

19 
1 

51 
3 

2 

14 

67 

45 
1 


4o 
1 


21  100   41  101   37  100   14  100  113  100 


C .  Influence  of  Need  to  Leave 

Friends  on  Acceptance  of  Job 
Advancement  Opportunity 

(N=113) 

Might  stop  acceptance 

A  serious  consideration  but 

not  stop  acceptance       4 
Not  matter  at  all  13 


Total 


3  15   5  12  11  30   6  43  25  22 


20 
65 


5 
32 


12 
76 


3 
23 


8 
62 


3  21  15  13 
5  36  73  65 


20  100   42  100   37  100   14  100  113  100 


TABLE  VII-16.   COMPARATIVE  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PRESENT  NEIGHBORS  AND 

PEOPLE  OF  CASTLE  SQUARE,  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS  (N=112) 


Like  present  neighbors  more 
than  Circle  Square  people 

Like  present  neighbors  about 
the  same 

Like  present  neighbors  less 

No  feelings  about  either  group 

Total 


Under   Lower  Working  Middle   Total 
I N_  J|_   N    %        N  JL.   _M H 


N 


7  32  11  27   8  23   1   7  27  24 


5 

23 

15 

37 

10 

29 

6 

43 

36 

32 

10 

46 

12 

29 

13 

37 

7 

50 

42 

38 

-- 

— 

3 

7 

4 

12 

-- 

— 

7 

6 

22  101   41  100   35  101   14  100  112  100 
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TABLE  VII- 17.   RELATIONS  WITH  RELATIVES,  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS 


A.  Importance  of  Living  Near 
Relatives  (N=103) 
Very  important 
Important 
Means  a  little 
Unimportant 

Total 


Under   Lower  Working  Middle   Total 

~T~   N    % 


N 

7° 

k2 

N 

of 

10 

N 

12 

8 

8 

21 

38 

3 

16 

7 

18 

10 

31 

3 

16 

10 

26 

2 

6 

5 

26 

13 

3k 

8 

25 

N 


11  79  39  38 

1  7  21  20 
—  —  15  15 

2  ]>  28  27 


19  100   38   99   32  100  Ik   100  103  100 


Comparative  .Number  of 
Relative's  Nearby  Before 
and  After  Relocation 
TN=72l£ 

More  nearby  now 
Same  numbe  r 
Fewer  nearby  now 
Total 


1 

7 

3 

12 

1 

5 

1 

10 

6 

8 

9 

6k 

17 

65 

15 

68 

8 

80 

k9 

68 

k 

29 

6 

23 

6 

27 

1 

10 

17 

2k 

Ik   100   26  100   22  100   10  100   72  100 


Comparative  Frequency  of 
Contact  with  Relatives 
Beforehand  After  Relocation 

(N=73l 

More  often  now 
About  as  often 
Less  often 

Total 


1 

7 

1 

k 

1 

4 

-— 

— 

3 

4 

8 

57 

2k 

92 

13 

57 

5 

50 

50 

69 

5 

36 

1 

k 

9 

39 

5 

50 

20 

27 

Ik   100      26    100      23    101      10    100      73   100 


*  Asked  only  of  thcce  with  rclrtives  in  the-  Boston  area, 
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TABLE  VII-18.   RELATIONS  WITH  FRIENDS,  BY  MODERNISM  TYPOLOGY 


A.  Comparative  Number  of 

Friends. Before  and  After 
Relocation  (N=118) 
More  friends  now 
Same  number 
Fewer  friends  now 
None  in  either  place 
Don't  know 

Total 


MM 

MT 

TM 

TT 

Total 

N 

$ 

N 

fo 

N 

N 

N   Jg 

8 

16 

2 

12 

6 

17 

3 

19 

19  16 

10 

20 

3 

18 

9 

25 

5 

31 

27  23 

30 

61 

9 

53 

17 

47 

6 

38 

62  53 

— 

— 

3 

18 

4 

11 

2 

13 

9   8 

1 

2 

1   1 

49   99   17  101   36  100   16  101  118  101 


B.  Value  of  Friends  Relative 


to  Money  and  New  Home 

(N=117) 

Keeping  friends  more 

important 

33 

69 

10 

56 

18 

50 

7 

47 

68 

58 

Keeping  friends  less 

important 

15 

31 

7 

39 

18 

50 

7 

47 

47 

40 

Don't  know 

-- 

-- 

1 
18 

6 
101 

36 

100 

1 
15 

7 

101 

2 
117 

2 

Total 

48 

100 

100 

Influence  of  Need  to  Leave 
Friends  on  Acceptance  of  Job 
Advancement  Opportunity 
TN=116) 

Might  stop  acceptance 
Serious  consideration  but 

not  stop  acceptance 
Not  matter  at  all 


Total 


10  21   6  33   6  17   4  27  26  22 


5 
33 


10 

69 


12  67 


8 
21 


23 
60 


2 
9 


13 
60 


15 
75 


13 

65 


48  100   18  100   35  100   15  100  116  100 


TABLE  VII-19.   COMPARATIVE  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PRESENT  NEIGHBORS  AND 

PEOPLE  OF  CASTLE  SQUARE,  BY  MODERNISM  TYPOLOGY  (N=ll6) 


MM 


N 


Like  present  neighbors  more  than 

Castle  Square  people 
Like  present  neighbors  about 

the  same 
Like  present  neighbors  less 
No  feelings  about  either  group 

Total 


T 


MT 


TM 


TT 


N 


to 


N 


N 


J° 


Total 


N 


± 


11   22   5  30   6  18   6   38  28  24 


16 

33 

2 

12 

13 

38 

6 

38 

37 

32 

19 

39 

7 

41 

14 

41 

4 

25 

44 

38 

3 

6 

3 

18 

1 

3 

-- 

-- 

7 

6 

49  100   17  101   34  100   16  101  116  100 
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TABLE  VII-21.   WISHES  AND  HOPES, *  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS  (N=ll4) 


Concern  for  Self  Alone 

Own  personal  character 

One's  own  health 

Happy  old  age 

Other  references  to  "self" 
Economic  Concerns  for  Family 

and/or  Self 

Decent  or  improved  standard 
of  living 

Have  wealth 

Own  home 

Adequate  or  improved  hous- 
ing 

Good  job 

Others 
Concerns  for  Family 

Happy  family  life 

Wishes  for  relatives 

Wishes  for  children 

Others 
Concern  for  Others  Beyond  Self 

and/or  Family 

Peace  and  harmony 

Others 

Miscellaneous 
Maintain  Status  Quo 
Refusal  to  Wish 
Total""" 


Under 
(N=22) 

N    % 

Lower 
(N=42) 

N   % 

Working 
(N=36) 
N   £ 

Middle 
(N=14) 
N    £ 

Tot 
(N= 

M 

al 

114) 

4 

,'0 

2   9 
2   9 

1  5 

2  9 

2 

3 
7 

5 

10 

7 

17 

9 
6 
4 
6 

25 

17 

11 

17 

3 
3 
2 
2 

21 
21 

14 
14 

16 
15 

10 
17 

14 

13 

9 

15 

2   9 
1   5 

1   5 
11  50 

16 
1 

3 
10 

38 
2 
7 

24 

16 

2 
3 
9 

44 
6 
8 

25 

1 
2 

1 

7 
14 

7 

35 
6 

7 

31 

31 

5 
6 

27 

2   9 

—  —     mi 

7 

1 

17 
2 

7 

19 

6 

43 

22 
1 

19 
1 

1   5 
3  14 

1   5 

4 
1 
6 
1 

10 
2 

14 
2 

2 
2 

3 

1 

6 
6 
8 
3 

5 

4 

36 
29 

12 
6 

14 
2 

11 

5 

12 

2 

..______       i       3       2     14       3       3 

1       5       2       5     —     —       3     21       6       5 

1  5       2       5   ■—     —     —     —       3       3 

294101321498 

2  9       3       7     —     —     —     —       5       4 


"Complete  codes  are  found  in  the  Code  Book  for  Card  4,  Columns  15, 
16,  and  17. 

'""Totals  are  not  applicable  as  the  respondent  may  have  expressed  more 

than  one  wish.  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  respondents. 
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TABLE  VII-22.   WISHES  AND  HOPES, ~  BY  MODERNISM  TYPOLOGY  (N=117) 


MT 


(N=49) 

N % 


(N=16) 

N % 


TM      TT     Total 
(N=36)   (N=16)  (N=117) 

N   %        N  ,  %        N   % 


9 

18 

—  - 

— 

6 

17 

1 

6 

16 

14 

7 

i4 

— 

— 

6 

17 

4 

25 

17 

15 

4 

8 

2 

13 

3 

8 

1 

6 

10 

9 

0 

20 

3 

19 

3 

8 

1 

6 

1? 

15 

Concern  for  Self  Alone 

Own  personal  character 

One's  own  health 

Happy  old  age 

Other  references  to  "self'' 

Economic  Concerns  for  Family 
andTor  Self 
Decent  or  improved  standard 

of  living  13  27   6  38  14  39   3  19  36  31 

Have  wealth  4   8   2  13  ------  —   6   5 

Own  home  4   8   2  13   1   3  —  —   7   6 

Adequate  or  improved 

housing  10   20   7  44  12  33   3   19   32  27 

Good  job  13  27   2  13   4  11   3  19  22  19 

Others  1   2  —   —   —   ~   —   —   1   1 

Concerns  for  Family 

Happy  family  life  8  16  —  —   3   8   1   6  12  10 

Wishes  for  relatives  —  — ■  2  13  1  3  3  19  6  5 
Wishes  for  children  8  16  1  6  5  14  1  6  15  13 
Other  ________   i    3   i   6   2   2 

Concern  for  Others  Beyond  Self 
and/or  Family 

Peace  and  harmony  3   6  --  —  —   —   1   6   4   3 

Others  48   16  —  --   166   5 

Miscellaneous  2   4  —   —   —   —    1   6   3    3 

Maintain  Status  Quo  3   6  --  --   6  17   1   6  10   9 

Refusal  to  Wish  ________    2   6   2   13   4   3 

__      _  "fr'JC* 

Total  —   —   --   —   —   —   —   —   --   -- 


■in; 


'Complete  codes  are  found  in  the  Code  Book  for  Card  4,  Columns  15 » 
16,  and  17. 

Totals  are  not  applicable  as  the  respondent  may  have  expressed  more 
than  one  wish.   Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  respondents. 
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TABLE  VII.  23   OPINION  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  BOSTON, 

BY  SOCIAL  CLASS  (n=114) 


Under 

Lower 

Work 

;ing 

Middle 

Total 

N 

% 

N  . 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Total  Approval 

9 

43 

17 

41 

11 

30 

5 

36 

42 

37 

Approval  With 
Reservations 

2 

10 

9 

21 

8 

22 

2 

14 

21 

18 

Disapproval  With 

Reservations 

4 

19 

11 

26 

9 

24 

2 

14 

26 

23 

Total  Disapproval 

4 

19 

3 

7 

8 

22 

4 

29 

19 

17 

Resignation 

- 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

7 

2 

2 

No  Opinion 

2 

10 

1 

2 

1 

3 

- 

— 

4 

4 

Total 

21 

101 

42 

99 

37 

101 

14 

100 

ll4 

101 

TABLE  VII . 24   OPINION  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  BOSTON, 

BY  MODERNISM  TYPOLOGY  (n=lf?) 


MM 
N   % 

Total  Approval     16   33 

8   17 


Approval  With 
Reservations . 


Disapproval  With 

Reservations  16   33 

Total  Disapproval  3   13 

Resignation  1    2 

No  Opinion  1    2 

Total  48  100 


MT 
N    % 


TM 
N     % 


35   12 


12   10 


33 


28 


TT 
N    % 


Total 
N    % 


56    43    37 


19    23    20 


4 

24 

6 

17 

- 

— 

26 

22 

4 

24 

6 

17 

2 

13 

18 

15 

- 

— 

1 

3 

- 

— 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

13 

5 

4 

17 

101 

36 

101 

*6 

101 

117 

100 
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